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ME. DANNREUTHER’S PROGRAMMES. — 
Twenty-first Series. JANUARY 16th and loth, FEBRUARY 2nd 


J ork, 


JANUARY ech. —Dveeth : Op. 87, Quartet in E flat for Pianoforte 
J. Bach: The Goldberg Variations, Edit. Peters, 2747. 
No. i. Parry in E flat. Soprano Solos from the ‘De 


JANUARY 19th, —Brabms Op. a! Trio in B major (New ep 
> ® 4, Second Sonata in F minor, and Op. 63, Trio in 


*RERUARY Leh omy 26, Quartet in A. Bach: 
Ouverture und 8 ein Btinoe as _— H. Parry: Buite ny 


eetho Pe B tat. 

Te TARY 16th.—C. v. Ste 2 a P. 25, Quintet in D. Dvorak: 
"viola, . Hubert H. Parry: 
1 : Op. 34, 
: Mr. mifred Gibson and Mr_ Se, . Viola: Mr. BE. Kreuz. 
Mionoollo;, Mr. Charles Ould. Pi . Vocalist : 

ie Anieon to the Series, One Guinea. 

“BLACK AND WHITE.” 

R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION » DRAWING for he PRESS is 
continued five cage a week, with Students have 


Assistants 
a ier be seeing and handl ge various materials, plates, 
tools, row | , in use for the New Processes. 


seen meste sataen Coes ot the V! coutateen teaching is the variet 
gamelen trom which the students work. No one artist can 
‘= line without tending to mannerism.” 


PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria-street, 8. W. 


0 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, —A 
OOMMERCIAL MANAGER, who has had over twenty-five years’ 
arog oma Leaing ry * weg 7 , is OPEN to accept an ENGAGE- 


0, 266. 
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rand t round experience, and throughout 
nave a prance goon friendship +o Principals. ~— ae 
po fede and would undertake to work a ‘London Oftice—both 


ayer pees pen a en ane one ‘noapieer'd and 
ann ymen: Press, x ) ley’s Advertising 
recoeharsh strect, London, E ri 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—The HEAD MASTER- 





jooessor. just be 
, or Dublin University, andin Pricet' ‘s Orders at the time of election 
pares ak after appointment. —Applications, 





lau ‘MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
eee em, Investigations, and Audit of Acoouhts; &c. Card of 


12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Riveli. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
ier penta on earn terms. 
WLAU 


ication. 
& co. 37. "s0HO-SQUARE 








R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 
COUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice Lr as to the best mode 
of ne Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
outalned. Twosty yours’ cepericace Hig contacted. “Consult 
free.—la, Paternoster-ro w EC. 


T° AUTHORS and SOLICITORS.— 
Mr. ‘e a MONCRIEFF (late Managing aii langee Rivington), 
A PEST Prin Valuations, wil be happy to undertake the 
ALUATION of LITERARY PROPERTY for bate, Transfer, and 
other Particulars ef Literary Investments and ‘Partnershi 

bond wt — on application.—St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Pua. 


PBNzINe of every description executed in best 
style, PROMPTLY and at MODERATE CHARGES. 
Estimates free. Correspondence invited. 
Louis Marsa & Co. 
___ Chiswell House, F Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
M4G42INE and BOOK PRINTING WANTED. 
WOOD, SMITH & CO., Guildhall Press, 4, King- 
etreet, Cheapside and Ironmonger-lane ; Works—Plough-court, Fetter- 
lane, London, E.C. 


Pus REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
eens! | to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. KR. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


Tus AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


tations 

















The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
markable for its immense Collection of Reproductions from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 

Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perngini, Botticelli, 
Direr, Holbein, Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c., from the great European 
Collect 





ing four in number, must be sent in on or 
Woe SATURDAY. Jenny 2, 1892, to the Sucuzrary of the Sa 
will in the mean time supply any furtherinformation that may be L 


Wremasnun KIRBY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Winter Health Resort, near the mouth of the Dee. 
‘The Head Master has At ACCOMMODATION in his House near the Shore 
gg Assi 





for a few BOA) r. ary care for 
delicate or aaa © boys. Preparation for the usual Examinations. 
jum, Carpentry, es.—W. HOLLOWELL, B.A., Head Master. 





» the RYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION: 
THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, powers LITERATURE.—LADIES’ 
ion.) oe DIVISION. 
ee spe Bee es of Highest Type. Senior and Junior University 
ponte semen OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
P the Tae NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, January 4th. 


i Mectanieal Course. II. Civil neering Division. III. Colonial 
Crown Section. Electrical, Marine, cal Maing Divisions. 


f the undersigned, who will receive names for entry in 
the : mont the Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


‘ YP. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist S., 











ancis Superintendent Educational Department. 
P 
ry [[NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
8yo. LECTURES on ZOOLOGY. 
we General Course of LECTURES on ZOOLOG y Professor 
PAN t WELDON, M.A. F.B.8., will be RESUMED on a sARUARY Y 6th, 
enth who Matriculate at the London Divot in Jan’ can 
Commence Work in the Laboratory immediately after the close e of the 
te, and ©” J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, Secretary. 
John K'NG's COLLEGE, LONDON. 
PRACTICAL WORK in PHYSICS for the B.Sc, EXAMINATION 
ef the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 1802. 


The CLAB8 will BEGIN JANUARY 20, 1892, ana will be held eve: 

WaDReADAY haa gs from Le S. 9, and every SATURDA 
for ogee ed rk in Heat, Heat, Light, Electricity, 

sw. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


thy GIRTON GOVERNESS and sCHOOL 
. — HOLID, MANEN' MEN 
imate for mon and Fores roe > Coepaiee = 
Avnrrr, 27, Regent-street, Bieeadilly Cireus, 8. W. 





_Terpronpectas apply to 
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The NATIONAL GALLERY is represented by 284 Examples, and 
H.M. Collections at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace by 159. 


FRENCH ART.—A Selection from Pictures in the Louvre and Luxem- 
bourg, and numerous Examples from recent Salons. 


AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G. F Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 


AUTOGRAVURE. 


“A well-deserved Medal is gained by the extremely successful auto- 
gravure made by the Autotype Company, after Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s 
picture ‘ Outward Bound.’ It is satisfactory to see an English Com- 
pany achieving quite as great success in photo-engraving as has been 
reached by any of the plates of the Goupil Company in Paris.”—From 
Notice of the Photographic Society’s Exhibition, the Zimes, Sept. 28th, 
1891. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


Crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 


Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &e. 


Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of his Pro- 
ductions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.LB.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at University College, and 
Teacher of Architectural Ornament at the Royal Academy. With 
57 Full-Page Autotype Lilustrations selected from Examples of the 
Master's Work by a Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 
Published by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford-street, London. 





TRENCH and GERMAN BOOKS at Foreign 


Prices. Other Foreign Works on the lowest terms. 


The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 
1. CLASSICAL, 
THEOLOGICAL, 
GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 
ORIENTAL, 
MEDICAL, 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Witirams & Norcare, Fo and P Agents 
for many Foreign and Colonial Learned Societies, 14, Hentietia- seek, 
Covent-garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


SN Qeup 








Books for CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION at a 
DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. in the SHILLING.—Now ready, and sent 
tage free on application, a NEW CATALOGUE of BOO. many 
In ban handsome bindings = ad illustrated) suitable for presenta- 
tion, and from the published prices of which the above liberal Discount 
is allowed. .—Gitzert & Frevo (only address), 67, Moorgate-street, London, 
Cc. 
T RENTANO’S, London, New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Paris, to announce that they have — 
facilities for the IMPORTATION of AMERICAN BOOKS, and are pre- 
pared to 6 ate any Recent Work in about One — ‘trom of 
order, or will supply by Post direct in Three Wee! 
Brentano's, ee Exporters, and sthairce aol 5, Agar-street, 
Strand ; late 430, Strand, o; 


opposi: 
at Subscriptions t taken for all American Papers. 
for Catalogue. 


Books FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
AT 8d. IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT. 

A LARGE STOCK of all the NEW SEASON’S BOOKS, handsomely 
bound Poetry and Standard Works suitable for presentation, a view 
in the Show-rooms. Prompt attention to opts a 
logue of 150 pp., containing Lists of all the New Bao and complete 
Lists of all the principal Standard Authors and Series, is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. 

ALFRED W a (late J. Gilbert & Co.), Discount Bookseller, 
8, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. 











B#®+uL4s & ELVB Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


NOVEMBER CATALOGUE, No. 73, now ready. 
Illuminated MSS.—Fine Bindings—Early Quarto Shakespeare Plays 
executed for the King, 


and perfect First Folio, 1623—Unique ore 
of Whittaker’s Coronation of George I magnificent work, &c. 
Post free for six stamps. 

CATALOGUE of RARE OLD PRINTS and 


AUTOGRAPHS sent post free on application. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 








YRINTS.—A very LARGE COLLECTION. Must 
goasa — saree: letter, W. F. C., care of Deeks, 109, 
Cornwall-road, 


N UDIE’S 





SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be at the of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Anaum, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 





Catalogues. 
Sinem tert ANTIQUITIES. —In the 
e Trustees of the William Salt 


hans of Staffordshire History, t 

the Tce of the TWO CATALOGUES 
ihoore A, NIss ) —— by Messrs. Sotheby from 15s, tois.—Apply to 
the Linragray, Stattord. 





of English nome for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
‘Lists of Books on Sale, postage 





Pr 


peas 
Books, 1s. 
free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
90 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offces : 


241, Brompton-road; and 2, King strect, Cheayside. 






n A y1.1S: 4p 
secs eee 
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LAYS.—184 STANDARD PLAYS FOR SALE, 
bound in cloth volumes.—Catalogue op application to Dix & 
Waxr.ow, Solicitors, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


‘O AUTHORS, EDITORS, and PUBLISHERS. 
—The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY now offers for SALE 
ELECTROTYPES of more than FIFTY THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 
that have a in the LEISURE HOUR, SUNDAY AT HOME, 
GIRL’S OWN PAPER, BOY’S OWN PAPER, CHILD'S COMPANION, 
COTTAGER and ARTISAN, and in the numerous Books and other 
ublications of the Society. Hitherto these Illustrations (many of them 
yy Edw. Whymper, R. and E. Taylor, and other well-known engravers) 
have been strictly reserved for the Society's use, but they now are offered 
for — sale at the usual electrotype rates. Authors, E:litors, and 
Publishers requiring Illustrations, on sending particulars of Subject, 
Size, and Title of Publication for which they are desired, can have proofs 
from which to make their selection.—Applications to be addressed to the 
Execrroryre Department, 56, Paternoster-row, London. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WINTER RESORT. 
Dry, invigorating air. BOARD and RESIDENCE offered in a 
Private Family. Sheltered central position. Close to Common, three 
minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, 
Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 











HISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, and 
me pend situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE. 
with spacious and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed an 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentleman's first-class establishment, surrounded by 
14} acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 360l. per annum. No 
remium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. Davip J. Cuarre.t, of 29a (corner of), Lincoln’s 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. 








Sales by Auction 


Medical, Surgical, and Miscellaneous Books and Serials— 
Legal Treatises, Trial:, Surplus Copies of Popular Modern 
French Publications, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms. 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
December 29, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, MISUELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising New Zealand Parliamentary Statutes, Blue-Books, 
&c., 90 vols.—Hansard’s Parliamentary History, 36 vols.—Howell’s 
State Trials, 34 vols.—Townsend’s ditto, 2 vols.—Celebrated Trials, 
6 vols., and other Causes Célébres—The Speeches of Pitt, Erskine, and 
Brougham—Campbell’s Chancellors, 10 vols.—-Selden Society, 4 vols.— 
Legal ‘Treatises, &c.—Archeologia to 1887—British Medical Journal to 
1890—Medico-Chirargical Review to conimaieng pot Abstracts to 
1873—Medical Times to 1877—St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports to 
1890—Smith’s Historical Curiosities—Ireland’s Napoleon, 4 vols.— 
Poetical Sketches of Scarborough—Keats’s Poems, 1819, and Lamia, &c., 
1820—Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle, 3 vols. -Warburton’s Prince Rupert, 
3 vols.— Writings of Matthew Arnold, Browning, and Swinburne—bell’s 
Aline Poets, 53 vols.—Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, 12 vols.—a 
Portfolio of Ancient and Modern Prints—Copies of Popular Modern 
‘rench Publications, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





FRIDAY, January Ist, 
Scientific Instruments, Photographic Apparatus, §c. 


" * 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street. Covent-garden. 

FRIDAY, January 1, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, PHOTUGRAPH 

APPARATUS, comprising Cameras and Lenses, Printing Frames, 

Tripod Stands, Albums, &e.; also Microscopes, Objectives, and a 

uantity of Slides—several good Teleseopes—Opera and Race Glasses— 

vanic, Telegraphic, and klectrical eg ep ape te eg and 

other Lanterns, and a great variety of Slides—and the usual Miscel- 
laneous Property. 

* oe view the day prior 2 till5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 

ad. 


on 
Ic 





] LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 915. JANUARY 1892. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
FIFTY YEARS of CONSERVATIVE INFLUENCE, 1842-1892. 
PLEASURE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., MP. 
An ESTIMATE of MOZART. Ry Frederick J. Crowest. 
SKETCHES from EASTERN TRAVEL. 
On FOWLERS and WILD-FOWLING. By “A Son of the Marshes.” 
CHRONICLES of WESTERLY : a Provincial Sketch. 
CRICKET and CRICKETERS. 
In OAKHAM PASTURES. 
The FALL of BALMACEDA. By an English Resident in Chile. 
A CHAPTER of REMINISCENCES: Lord Rosebery’s ‘Pitt.’ By 
John Skelton, C.B. LL.D. 
The OUTLOOK of the NEW YEAR. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








ESTABLISHED 1837. 
EW BOOKS, OLD BOOKS, RARE BOOKS. 


Also Out of Print Publications, Back Numbers of Magazines, &c. 
Every Number of The PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BUOKSELLERS’ 
RECORD (published every Friday, — 1d.) contains Advertisements 
re ng ‘‘Books Wanted,” and Announcements of New Works. A 
Prospectus, giving particulars of special features, can be had by send- 
ing a Postcard request for itto the Proprietors of the Publishers’ Circular, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, London. 





Now ready, 


TR BERNARD BURKE’S' PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1892. 

“The most lete and lof P s is the well-known 
compilation of Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., Ulster King-at-Arms....But 
Burke's ‘ Peerage’ is quite above criticism; it is unique, and remains 
by itself as the type of a book of reference.”-—-Times. 

FIFTY-FOURTH EDITION. Super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 38s. 


London: Harrison & Sons, Booksell and Stati s to H 
Majesty, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. a 











Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, 
N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 


Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged that the 


A 
Names of Families whose Shields have been placed upon Buildings, 
Seals, Plate, Glass, &c., can be readil ascertained. 

“z the late J. W. PAPWORTH, and Edited. from p. 696 by the late 
A. W. MORANT, F.S.A. In 1,125 
4 or 2 vols. 
Address Mr. W. Papworth, 33, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


pp. 8vo. double columns, to bind in 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORKS. 


—_———— 


JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND 
KURDISTAN: 


WITH A SUMMER IN THE UPPER KARUN REGION, AND A 
VISIT TO THE NESTORIAN RAYAHS. 


By Mrs. BISHOP (ISABELLA BIRD). 


Maps and 36 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 





JAPANESE LETTERS: 
. 

EASTERN IMPRESSIONS OF WESTERN MEN AND MANNERS, 
As tained in the Correspond of TOKIWARA and YASHIRI. 
Edited by Commander HASTINGS BERKELEY, R.N. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 
“These letters, whatever their origin, are not mere flippant jeuz d esprit. 

Japan is fast coming to the front as the one Eastern people in touch 


with Europe, and this volume is, therefore, of real value to enable us 
Westerns to learn more about what she is thinking.”—Literary World. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS: 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THEIR CONSTRUCTION, DEVELOP- 
MENT, MANAGEMENT, AND APPLIANCES. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Beautifully illustrated, with 96 Woodcuts, Maps, &c. Medium 8vo. 12s. 





JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, late Dean of 


Chichester: a phy. With Extracts from his Letters and 
Early Journals. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., 
sometime Dean of Norwich. 2 vols. crown 8yo. with Portraits, 24s. 


The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1891: the 


INCARNATION of the SON of GOD. By CHARLES GORE, M.A., 
Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, Bditor of ‘Lux Mundi.’ Fifth 


Thousand. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-1878. 


Extracts from the Home Letters written while Lord Dufferin was 
Governor-General. By the MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN and 
AVA. Portraits, Map, and Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 12s. 


*,* 100 Large-Paper Copies, 11. 1s. each. 


BRAHMANISM and HINDUISM, or RELI- 
GIOUS THOUGHT and LIFE in INDIA. By Sir MONIER 
MONIER-WILLIAMS, K.C.LE., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
Oxford. Fourth Edition, Enlarged and Improved. With Portrait. 
8yo. 16s. 


A HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in INDIA 
ee With 55 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings. 


The QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How to Pre- 


are for it, How to Obtain it, and Howto Useit. With Practical 
nformation on the Costs and Prospects of a Military Career. By 
Capt. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthrgpist. By 


SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D., Author of the ‘Lives of the Engineers, 
&c. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A New Novel. 
By Mrs. WOODS, Author of ‘A Village Tragedy,’ &. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 31s. 6d. 


BEGUN in JEST. A New Novel. By Mrs. 
come Author of ‘Her Will and her Way,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 
8yo. 3ls, 6d, 


THE COMBAT WITH SUFFERING. 
By Major E. GAMBIER PARRY. 
Feap. 8y0. 3s. 6d. 


“A daintily got-up brochure....Should be very generally acceptable. 
.... Well and freshly put, with sympathy of manner, and without the 
faintest smirch of cant.”—Anti-Jacobin. 











MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for EGYPT. 
Thoroughly Revised, with an Account of the Gizeh Museum, &c. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. lis. 





EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS: 


A HISTORY DERIVED ENTIRELY FROM THE 
MONUMENTS. 


By HEINRICH BRUGSCH-BEY. 
A New Edition, Condensed and thoroughly Revised by M. BRODRICK. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. 18s. 





STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT-. 
CATCHING. 


A MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS. 
By H. C, BARKLEY, Author of ‘ My Boyhcod,’ &. 
Post Syvo. 3s. 6d. 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street, 








HYMNS AND HYMN WRITERS. 













1 vol, (1,616 pp.), medium 8vo, 2, 2s, 


A DICTIONARY oF 
HYMNOLOGY, 


Setting forth the ORIGIN and HISTORY of 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS of all AGES 
and NATIONS, 












With Special Reference to those contained in the 
Hymn Books of English-speaking Countries, and 
now in Common Use; together with Biographica} 
and Critical Notices of their Authors and Trans. 
lators, and Historical Articles on National and 
Denominational Hymnody, Breviaries, Missals 
Primers, Psalters, Sequences, &c, , 


Edited by JOHN JULIAN, M.A, 
Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield. 


















The delay which has occured in the appearance of this 
work and the causes which have produced that delay seem 
to call for some explanation. 

The Epirtor first began a methodical study of the subject 
in 1870, and in 1879 the work was undertaken for publication 
by Mr. MuRRAY. 

It was at first intended to annotate every Hymn published 
in any recognized Hymn Book in the English language in 
alphabetical order of first lines, and thus to form a volume 
of about 800 pages: further progress, however, proved that 
this method involved endless repetition, and would require 
20 volumes instead of one. The first design was accordingly 
abandoned in favour of that which has since been carried 
out. ‘Hymns which have a history are dealt with in separate 
articles: Biographical Notices of Hymn Writers are given: 
and minor Hymns are grouped in these Biographies, while 
a complete Cross Reference Index of first lines enables the 
reader to trace any hymn with the utmost facility. 

Special articles on NATIONAL AND DENOMINATIONAL 
HyMnopy constitute a’ new and valuable feature in. this 
work. 

The LANGUAGES and DIALEcTs dealt with number nearly 
Two HuNDRED, ivcluding GREEK, LatrIn, Syriac, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, WELSH, DuTcH, SWEDISH, Danisu, &c. 

Most of the great Libraries of Europe have been either 
visited by the HKditor or the Assistant Editor in the course 
of their researches, or direct information has been supplied 
therefrom by the Chief Librarians. 

Some 10,000 MSS. have been consulted, very few of which 
have been used for Hymnological purposes before. 

The number of Hymns annotated is about 30,000: the 
number of AUTHORS, TRANSLATORS, &c., recorded over 5,000. 


The tracing out of the Mutilations and Arbitrary Changes 
made in many favourite hymns, for denominational, 
metrical, musical, and other purposes, has of itself been a 
most arduous task— 

e.g. Seventeen changes in the first four lines of “Jesv, 
lover of my soul,” have been recorded and accounted 
for; 

and many other examples might be given. 


A mass of information, hitherto inaccessible to the Student 
of Hymnology, has been collected from many private sources, 
and the accepted histories of a large number of hymns, in- 
cluding some of the most popular, have been proved to be 
crroneous. 

The Editor has been in communication with upwards of 
One Thousand Correspondents in all parts of the world. The 
delay thus caused has in some instances been very great. A 
year and a half elapsed in one case before an answer was 
received to a letter of inquiry; whilst delays of six and nine 
months were of common occurrence. 


As regards the more mechanical part of the preparation of 
this Dictionary, it may be interesting to note that— 

i. Of the 3,000,000 words and figures which the volume 

contains, more than 2,000,000 have been written 
originally or in revision by the Editor himself. 


ii, Upwards of 3007. have been spent on postage alone. 


iii. Sixteen different kinds of type have been employed— 
the total number of types set in the process being 
14,027,000, or about 8 tons weight. ; 

iv. Every line of the book has been revised in proof from 
5 to 10 times. i 

v. If this Dictionary had a in ~ — ait 
and on tlie same paper as the Speaker's Com I, 
would have exceeded. in size the Old Testament portion 
46 vols.) of that great work. It is also equal to more 
than vols. i. and ii, either of Dr. Smith’s Races td 
of the Bible * or ‘ Dictionary: of Christian Biography. 
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History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. 
By Samuel R. Gardiner. Vol. III. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. GarpIner has at length brought to a 
conclusion his history of our great Civil 
War—the last of our heroisms, as Carlyle 
called it. It is not necessary to use those 
common words of praise which critics might 
be called upon to employ if Mr. Gardiner 
were an unknown writer. Not only in 
England, but in every other country where 
the political history of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is studied, his name is so well known 
that it would be out of place to repeat 
those commendations which are undoubtedly 
his due. 

The historian of the present day possesses 
many advantages which were denied to his 
predecessors. Not only are our own records 
open to the scrutiny of all who care to 
read them, but the repositories of Spain, 
France, Rome, and Venice have given up 
many of their treasures. The libraries of 
English country houses are being ransacked 
for old letters and official documents; even 
the archives of corporations are not now 
universally condemned to dust and dark- 
ness. The explorer of the history of the 
seventeenth century enjoys a further advan- 
tage. The printed literature of the time—the 
thousands of tracts and pamphlets which in 
animperfect manner discharged the functions 
of the modern newspaper—had till quite 
modern days fallen into oblivion. ‘They 
have now, in part at least, been examined 
by competent persons. The hodman’s work 
as in some measure been accomplished, and 
the historian can perform his own proper 
task without being called off at every turn 
to discharge the functions of those whose 
vocation is the minute comparison of dates 
and names, 

Mr. Gardiner, however, is an antiquary 
as well as an historian. He realizes the 
value of minute accuracy as fully as the 
most laborious plodder, and in the volume 
before us we seem to see more signs of this 
study of little things than in any of his 
previous writings. It need hardly be said 
that he has turned these microscopic in- 
vestigations to good account. A striking 
passage in the preface shows what we mean. 
It is well known to all who have anything 
beyond a surface acquaintance with the 





duplicity by men of two widely different 
classes. There was a gang of libellers 
in the first place, made up of obscure and 
worthless men, whose names are now for- 
gotten, but who have left many traces 
behind them in our historical literature. 
These people wrote for spite or for pay, 
and their utterances are almost worth- 
less. They have, however, to be read by 
the historian for the sake of the few grains 
of fact which their venom holds in suspen- 
sion. Of the other class Mr. Gardiner must 
himself speak. ‘It would,” he says, 


‘*be sheer partisanship to treat in the same 
way the accusations brought by men of trans- 
parent honesty such as Lilburne and Wildman, 
both of whom had considerable means of be- 
coming acquainted with the external facts of 
Cromwell’s life. Yet these accusations stand in 
such startling contrast with all that we know of 


Cromwell from his own written and spoken | 


words that, at the first blush, a conscientious 
inquirer is fairly puzzled. Here, however, as 
in so many other knotty matters, the thread 
leading out of the maze is to be found by a strict 
adherence to chronology. It was with no little 
surprise that I found one charge after another 
melt away as I was able to fix a date to the 
words or actions which had given rise to hostile 
comments. Thus tested, the Cromwell of Lil- 


man as the Cromwell of the letters and the 
Clarke Papers—no divinely inspired hero, in- 
deed, or faultless monster, but a brave, honour- 
able man, striving, according to his lights, to 
lead his countrymen into the paths of peace 
and godliness. The investigation which I have 
thus conducted is the more conclusive because, 
whilst it shows that Cromwell was not a 
hypocrite, it also shows that it was the inost 
natural thing in the world that other men should 
think him to be one.” 


These words are extremely valuable, 
coming as they do from one who possesses an 
almost exhaustive knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the time, as far as it has yet been 
made known to us. They are more convinc- 
ing than any amount of that windy decla- 
mation in which theadmirers of the Protector 
have so often thought it became them to in- 
dulge. It was not until the first war was over 
that doubts of Oliver’s sincerity seized on 
the popular mind. All along he had had 
opponents, perhaps personal enemies, among 
the Parliamentarian leaders ; but while the 
king had an armed force at his command 
they were of little account. When, however, 
the sword was sheathed, it became evident 
that the chief rule in this land had passed 
from the Parliament to another power. The 
army commanded the future destinies of the 
country. It was a new thing in the history 
of modern civilization. Royalists and con- 
stitutionalists who had in earlier years sided 
with the Parliament alike muttered presages 
of danger, and talked of the doings of the 
Pretorian Guards inthe days when the Roman 
empire was showing symptoms of decay. No 
two positions could well be wider apart; but 
there was that amount of surface likeness be- 
tween them which drove timid persons to 
make comparisons. Had there been no leader 
capable of meeting the danger, the horrors 
of the French Reign of Terror might have 
been anticipated in this island. Cromwell 
seems to have foreseen the danger, and 
calmly faced all its terrible difficulties. 

In a time of such confusion, when society 
w® ‘off its balance, and no one knew whom 


time that Cromwell was accused of fraud and | 








to trust, it was certain that any statesman 
who had determined on preserving or re- 
storing order would be misunderstood, for 
the simple reason that his plans could not 
be carried out, except by his grasping such 
power as came in his way. Mr. Gardiner’s 
pages show, as we have never realized 
before, how constantly the situation was 
changing. The equilibrium was so un- 
stable that it may be said with little ex- 
aggeration that the centre of gravity 
altered almost daily. At such atime a leader 
would have been more than mortal had 
not many of his acts been open to grave 
suspicion. He would have been little less 
than superhuman had he not, at times, said 
and done what the moralist, reasoning after 
an interval of nearly two centuries and a half, 
iscompelled to pronounce to have been in con- 
flict with the highest ethical standards. No 
one but a most unreasoning hero-worshipper 
will claim for Crofffwell such transcendent 
virtue. Mr. Gardiner, at anyrate, falls intono 
such error. He shows, on evidence which we 
believe it will be found impossible toimpeach, 
that so long as it seemed possible Cromwell 
strove for an accommodation with the king. 
On October 20th, 1647, he spoke for three 
hours in his place in the House of Commons, 


: . | pleading the cause of the king, and even 
burne and Wildman shows himself the same | 


desiring to limit the number of Royalists to 
be excluded from hope of pardon to seven 
only. He urged that the throne should be 
re-established with the least possible delay, 
asserting ‘‘that his aim during the whole 
war had been to strengthen, and not to destroy 
monarchy.” Cromwell was a man of practical 
business habits, not a political speculator like 
James Harrington or Henry Marten. He 
viewed the position of affairs not from the 
standpoint of abstract theory, but from 
what he had personally seen and known. 
From first to last it is evident that he 
considered kingly rule to be the only form 
of government for which his countrymen 
were fitted. The democracy believed in by 
the wild army fanatics he knew to be a mere 
dream, impossible of realization; and a 
republic fashioned on the Italian or Dutch 
models seemed to him far more dangerous 
than the historic monarchy. It may be 
replied that a time came when his views 
changed ; that he who had been the strongest 
advocate for reconciliation became one of the 
sternest of those who adjudged the king to 
death. The author has, we think, supplied 
a complete explanation of this; whether it 
be a vindication or not is a moral, not an 
historical question. When it became abso- 
lutely certain that no terms whatever could 
be made with the captive monarch, that 
restoration to the throne meant reinstating 
all that which the horrors of a protracted 
war had been incurred to stamp out for 
ever, it became clear to Cromwell that the 
‘‘terrible necessity ” must be faced, that no 
danger that the future could have in store 
was so great as the re-establishment of abso- 
lute monarchy in the hands of one like 
Charles. 

Mr. Gardiner’s account of the last days of 
the king is the best chapter in the volume. 
Political discords are for the moment cast 
on one side, and we are raised to a higher 
level. Whatever Charles may have been as 
a king, as a man he was influenced by noble 
instincts. His death, without parade, was 
like that of one of the early Christian 
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martyrs, and it cannot be doubted that he had 
brought himself to believe that he suffered 
for a holy cause. There are but few events 


in history wherein we can so fully sym-. 


pathize alike with the sufferer and those 
who caused the suffering. 

Mr. Gardiner, for the sake, as we imagine, 
of compressing his history within a manage- 
able size, has left unnoticed several of those 
incidents in which some readers take an 
especial delight. We are glad, however, 
that he has said a few words in defence of 
John Lilburne. It has been the custom of 
nearly all writers on the great Civil War to 
hold him up to contempt as a mere noisy 
fanatic, an agitator without any higher 
object in life than that of making his voice 
heard above the din. Few judgments have 
been more contrary to evidence. He was 
far too fond of writing pamphlets, and what 
he did write is deficient jp those excellences 
of style which now alone can make a seven- 
teenth century book attractive to the reader ; 
but it must be evident to any one who 
follows his career from the time when he 
was cruelly whipped from the Fleet Ditch 
to Westminster to his death in 1657, that 
no man of the time was more devoted to 
what he regarded as the welfare of his 
country. It must, of course, be admitted 
that many of the opinions he proclaimed 
were incapable of realization in the times 
wherein he lived. Those, however, which 
were considered to be among the wildest 
have most of them become accomplished 
facts in our own day. 

Mr. Gardiner is, we think, the first per- 
son who has given a clear and unprejudiced 
account of what used to be called ‘the Col- 
chester business.” For some reason or 
another — why we need not pause to 
speculate—the siege of this town and its 
attendant horrors have for nearly two 
centuries and a half been handed over to 
those who were unable to see the events of 
our great Civil War except through the 
medium of prejudices, Parliamentarian or 
Royalist. The circumstances of the case 
were no doubt painful, but there was 
nothing in the tragic events which accom- 
panied the surrender to mark it off from 
other events of the time. Mr. Gardiner’s 
whole account is so vivid that, had we 
room, we should be glad to present the 
whole of it to our readers. After detailing 
the beginnings of the siege, which do not 
differ, except in local circumstances, from 
many other events of the same order, Mr. 
Gardiner proceeds with the latter horrors :— 

‘“‘By the beginning of August the grim 
spectre of famine had come to the aid of Fair- 
fax. Inside Colchester the bodies of dogs and 
horses, swarming as they were with maggots, 
were greedily devoured, and after the second 
week in August even this loathsome food began 
to fail. As usually happens in such cases, the 
civilian population suffered far more than the 
soldiers of the garrison. Starving men who, 
with arms in their hands, find themselves in the 
midst of an unarmed population, seldom fail to 
provide first for their own necessities. Whatever 
latent Royalism there may have been in Col- 
chester, and it is not likely that there was very 
much, was quenched amidst the misery of the 
famine and the insolence of the soldiers, and 
by the beginning of August the citizens could 
but look forward with longing to the day of 
surrender...... On August 16, a crowd gathered 
round Norwich, bringing with them their 
children in the vain hope that the sight of the 





wan faces and wasted frames of the little ones 
would melt his ‘heart. Norwich would not 
abandon the King’s cause on account of private 
sorrows, and on his rejection of the petitioners, 
the Mayor wrote to Fairfax begging him to 
allow civilians to pass his lines. Fairfax re- 
plied that ‘he pitied their condition, but it did 
not stand with his trust to permit it.’...... Inside 
the walls Norwich had hard work to stem the 
tide of mutiny. It is even said that he angrily 
bade the women, who were crying for bread, 
‘to eat their children,’ and that the women 
threatened in return to tear out his eyes, 
secure of the concealed sympathy of the soldiers, 
who were hardly less hungry than themselves.” 

On the 19th ineffectual means were taken 
to bring about terms of surrender. Two 
days later the Royalist commander ordered 
the gates to be thrown open, and sent a 
famishing crowd of women and children to 
carry their complaints to Fairfax. Those 
who would not depart of their own free will 
were thrust forth by the soldiers. 

‘* When the poor creatures reached Fairfax’s 
sentries they threw themselves on their knees, 
imploring that mercy might be shewn at least to 
their children. It was not to be. The sentries 
were ordered to fire shots over the heads of the 
women to frighten them back, and when this 
proved of no avail, they told them that, if they 
did not return, they would be stripped of their 
clothing and driven back in their nakedness. 
Before this threat—it can hardly have been 
intended to be more—the poor gaunt creatures 
recoiled and found shelter for the night in a 
mill outside the walls.” 

When at last the end came the privates 
and subaltern officers alone were admitted 
to quarter. The lords, gentlemen, and 
superior officers were to submit to mercy. 
Norwich and Capel as peers were remitted 
to a higher court; Sir Charles Lucas, Sir 
George Lisle, and an Italian soldier of 
fortune, Bernardo Guasconi—who went in 
this country by the name of Sir Bernard 
Gascoigne, and has, therefore, sometimes 
been mistakenly thought to be a cadet of 
a Yorkshire house—were tried by council of 
war and sentenced to die by military execu- 


tion. The two Englishmen met their death 
bravely. The Italian was reprieved at the 


last moment. His foreign extraction and 
“the devoutness of his preparation for 
death” are said to have saved him. 

Mr. Gardiner’s summing up is admir- 
able :-— 

‘*No wonder the Royalists looked on the 
execution of Lucas and Lisle as an act of brutal 
ruffianism. Both of them, it was alleged, had 
fought like soldiers, and had done nothing 
whilst they were in command to make them un- 
worthy of the treatment usually accorded by 
soldiers to a brave and high-spirited foe. What 
was more, they had fought in defence of the legal 
authority of the King against a rebellious and 
usurping Parliament. On the Parliamentary 
side it was pointed out that a garrison refusing 
to surrender an untenable position had, by 
the laws of war, forfeited its right to quarter. 
Yet the main stress was laid on the difference 
between the second and the first wars. In the 
first, whatever lawyers might say, soldiers had 
agreed to treat the struggle as one carried on 
for honourable ends on either side, in which 
those who fell into the enemies’ hands were en- 
titled to the treatment accorded to prisoners 
taken in a war between hostile nations. There 
was no such feeling in Fairfax’s ranks in regard 
to the second war...... The long fruitless negotia- 
tions in which Charles had baffled their sincerest 
efforts, and more especially the duplicity with 
which he had brought the Scots into England 
when he was making overtures to the Parlia- 





ment, drove them to regard the cause f. i 
Lucas and Lisle had fought as one for muha 
honourable man should draw his sword.” 








With Axe and Rope in the New Zealand Alps, 
By G. E. Mannering. With Illustrations 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Ir is now nine years since the Rev. W.§ 
Green went out, on behalf of the Climbing 
Dervishes of the Old World, to endeavour 
to found a sect of mountain worshippers 
with the like strange observances, among 
the snowy Alps of the Antipodes. His = 
mediate success was greater, perhaps, from 
the literary than from the missionary point 
of view. He wrote a pleasant book, but at 
the time he seemed to make no converts 
In a new country men have a good deal to 
do out of doors before they can climb moun- 
tains. It is mostly dwellers in large cities 
who seek refreshment in the solitudes of 
nature. However, Mr. Mannering’s book has 
now come to show that the Alpine climber’s 
example has not, after all, been thrown away 
and that if so far he has made few disciples, 
those he has made are exceedingly fit. 

‘With Axe and Rope in the New Zea- 
land Alps’ is the record of five seasons’ 
exploring and climbing among the great 
glaciers that surround Mount Cook, or, to 
call it by its Maori name—as we are glad 
to see Mr. Mannering prefers to do— 
Aorangi. Here, if the peaks are 3,000 ft. 
on an-average lower than those of the Alps, 
the snowline is lower also, and the glaciers 
attain vast dimensions. The Tasman Glacier 
is seventeen miles in length, and the Hooker 
Glacier eight miles. Owing to the distance 
for which the ice flows between impending 
chains of very friable rock, the moraines are, 
unfortunately, also stupendous. Aorangi, 
judging from the photographs, is obviously 
a mountain fit to rival any in the Alps; but 
many of the peaks, it must be allowed, 
recall rather the summits of the Oberland 
from the Aletsch Glacier than the Weisshorn 
or Dent Blanche. The steepest and most 
beautiful side of the chain, its western 
slope, still, however, awaits detailed ex- 
ploration. 

Mr. Mannering and his friends deliberately 
set to work to teach themselves the art of 
mountaineering by practical experience, and 
they may be congratulated on having done 
so much without an accident. They have, 
perhaps, something still to learn in the way 
of icecraft. And they certainly have not yet 
attained the skill in lightening their loads, 
without sacrificing the things essential to 
one who is going to spend several nights 
out on a mountain, shown by some of our 
Old World explorers. The picture of the 
founders of the New Zealand Alpine Club 
staggering up miles of moraine under a 
burden of 501b. each recalls the exclamation 
of a French tourist on seeing a laden climber 
in the Alps: ‘Voila un martyr du Club 
Alpin!” 

Narratives of mountain ascents are much 
the same all the world over, and some of our 
climbers who now wander furthest east 
appear to endeavour to make them still more 
so by leaving out all enthusiasm and every- 
thing local. Mr. Mannering does not fall 
into their fault. He tells his story with 
youthful spirit, and shows an equally keen 
delight in hard climbing and grand scenery. 
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He bubbles over with colonialisms, and 
uotes (and misquotes) Byron and Milton— 
and a third poet, ‘‘ Walter,” not Scott, but 
«(, Smith ’’—in the good old fashion. He 
charges the precipices of the Southern Alps 
with his ‘‘ Christ’s College flag” in his 
hands, with the same spirit which made the 
Eton lad die in South Africa with ‘“ Floreat 
Etona’”’ on his lips. He indulges freely in 
old quotations. He might have headed his 


pook ‘‘Coelum non animum mutant,’ for 
he proves it true of the youth of the English 


race. 

With all its buoyancy the book has also 
substantial merits. It is not too long; the 
descriptions are graphic; and, aided by the 
numerous, and for the most part excellent, 
illustrations, they make the reader tho- 
roughly realize the difficulties and glories 
of the Southern Alps. The map attached 
shows the immense advance lately made in 
topographical knowledge owing to the pains- 
taking exertions of Dr. von Lendenfeld and 
of a Government surveyor, Mr. T. M. 
Brodrick. Facilities for travel are increas- 
ing. There is an hotel close to the foot of 
one of the glaciers, the first hut has been 
built among the peaks, and a New Zealand 
Alpine Club is in course of formation. 

What Mr. Mannering and his friends 
efiected in the way of new climbing was 
not very much. They explored the Mur- 
chison Glacier, and they repeated Mr. 
Green’s measure of success on Aorangi 
without any help from trained guides—in 
itself a feat to be proud of—and also Dr. 
von Lendenfeld’s ascent of the remote 
Hochstetter Dome. They were continually 
repulsed, but that is the way to learn, for ‘‘to 
fight, and run away” at the right moment, 
is the whole art of mountaineering. They 
enjoyed themselves in a brave and healthy 
spirit, and they have been able to com- 
municate a share of their enjoyment to 
others. May their club prosper and its re- 
cords be always as cheerful and instructive 
as this first instalment ! 








Thirteen Essays on Education. By Members 
of the XIII. (Percival & Co.) 


TuEsE essays have a certain charm from 
their complete independence of one another. 
The society that comprehends in its friendly 
gatherings the writers of ‘In Behalf of 
Greek’ (Mr. Field, of Canterbury) and 
of ‘Compulsory Greek’ (Mr. Lyttelton, of 
Haileybury) must certainly enjoy an oppor- 
tunity of hearing vivacious differences of 
opinion on the burning educational question 
of the day. The thirteen essays represent 
nine writers: Mr. Field contributing three, 
Mr. Lyttelton two, Mr. Glazebrook, of Clifton, 
two; Mr. Howson, of Harrow, and his head 
master, Mr. Welldon, one each; Mr. Cook- 
son, of St. Paul’s, Mr. Pollard, of the City 
of London School, Mr. Cotterill, of Hollylea 
Preparatory School, Liverpool, and Mr. 
Rendall, of Winchester, the remaining four. 
Three of the essays—the two mentioned 
above, and Mr. Rendall’s—deal with the 
Greek question; Mr. Welldon’s and one of 
Mr. Field’s treat of the religious side of 
public-school life and teaching ; Mr. Howson 
writes on the teaching of music; Mr. Cook- 
son and Mr. Pollard on ‘Scholarships’ and 
‘Commercial Education’ respectively. The 
head master of Clifton takes up his parable 





on the ‘Teaching of English Literature’ 
and on ‘The Universities and Specializa- 
tion’; Mr. Cotterill deals with ‘The Pro- 
spective Character of School Training’ ; Mr. 
Lyttelton and Mr. Field, in addition to their 
other essays, write on ‘Principles and 
Practice’ and ‘An Educational Museum.’ 
Six out of the nine writers are head masters, 
yet none of such long standing as to have 
forgotten their novitiate as teachers at 
school or college ; if the tone of their essays 
seems here and there a little dogmatic (see, 
¢.g., P. 271, where Mr. Lyttelton oddly 
accuses Prof. Freeman of blandness, and tells 
him that what he thinks ‘is not true,” 
though he is “‘ welcome to believe it”), this is 
probably to be ascribed to the professional 
position of the writers, which practically 
is that of a dictator, rather than to any real 
arrogance, or to ignorance that the matters 
in question are highly disputable. Anyhow, 
these ‘‘arrows of the chace,” as they are 
called in the preface, fly about at various 
game, including the archers themselves; if 
Mr. Field and Mr. Lyttelton return home 
unwounded, their armour must be of proof. 
One subject, strange to say—the growth of 
athletic and “sporting” influence till all 
other interests will soon need concealment or 
apology—is wholly untouched by any of these 
arrows. So easy is it to be dining or con- 
versing in the basement while the top 
story is in flames. 

‘ Principles and Practice’—Mr. Lyttelton’s 
opening essay—is full of bright and sug- 
gestive writing, rather amateurish where 
principles are concerned, and highly pungent 
in its criticism on the writer’s profession. 
In his view a foreigner would find our 
public-school masters unable to give a reason 
for their classical faith, ignorant of all 
methods but their own, ignorant of their 
head master’s views, subservient to the 
school curriculum and to parental prejudices 
—in a word, hand-to-mouth indecisive 
creatures. Hitting with skill some weak 
points in the profession, Mr. Lyttelton is, 
nevertheless, a faulty caricaturist ; the pic- 
ture is too inky. In a sense, of course, all 
schools are subservient to parental control ; 
parents if unanimous could empty them. But 
as to all schools and schoolmasters being 
deferential to parental views, we do not 
believe a word of it. There is more justifi- 
cation for Mr. Lyttelton’s allegation that 
schoolmasters ignore the science and litera- 
ture of education unduly. But it is surely 
discovering the sun at noonday to announce 
that ‘‘it is the business of the theorists to 
discover principles, but the practical man 
must apply them’’—that sounds like a tag 
from a fifth-form essay. Again, Mr. Lyttel- 
ton descants, not unreasonably, on the folly 
of setting down a brilliant scholar, who 
never felt a grammatical difficulty in his life, 
to teach dull boys to whom such difficulties 
are huge obstacles. It is a reasonable 
objection, but at the other side of the 
question he never even glances. In the first 
place, grammar teaching needs simplifica- 
tion and lucidity—these are gifts which a 
third-rate man may have, but, if both are 
without them, the clever man will learn 
them more quickly. Secondly, it is good 
for all boys, dull or clever, to be brought in 
contact with intellectual gifts which it is 
possible and reasonable to admire—not only 
with teachers who are merely a little ahead 





of their pupils because they are older. Let 
Mr. Lyttelton be reassured; there is no 
imminent danger of public-school masters 
as a body becoming, intellectually, too 
dazzling bright for schoolboy eye. His 


| article is delightful reading, but it is more 


keen than wise. 

Mr. Howson’s essay on ‘ Music in Public 
Schools’ will be read with interest, as 
emanating from the school which, under 
Mr. Farmer and Mr. Faning, has taken and 
kept the lead in the establishment of “ music 
on a democratic basis.” It contains a sketch 
of this enterprise, as well as an account of 
the systems followed at Uppingham, Rugby, 
and Sherborne. The authorities seem to be 
agreed that, if tact be used in overcoming 
the boyish prejudice that music is mawkish, 
practically all boys can be brought to musical 
utility, so far as to take part with some 
benefit in chorus singing; and that pre- 
paratory schools ought certainly to follow 
the lead of national schools in insisting on 
the rudiments of music. The only real 
objection, so far as we can see, liesin the 
doubt whether any more compulsory subjects 
can be usefully imposed on young boys. 

Mr. Welldon’s essay on ‘The Religious 
Education of Boys’ naturally deals with 
graver matters and adopts throughout some- 
thing of the tone and manner of a sermon— 
an earnest and excellent sermon in the main. 
He sees that if you make the rites of religion 
compulsory on the young, you must make 
them acceptable in quality and quantity: 
so only can ‘the ignorance of theology 
existing among men of acknowledged ability 
and learning,” at the universities, be done 
away in the future. ‘Christianity claims 
of believers, and still more perhaps of un- 
believers, a close, patient, and reverential 
study. J¢ is not every one who has the right 
to deny.” That is true; we see no sign, 
however, that Mr. Welldon realizes with 
equal clearness that his saying is double- 
edged, and involves the inference that it is 
not every one who has the right to affirm. 
It is the weakness of ecclesiastics to ignore 
this, and to talk as if vapid denial were a 
sin, and vapid affirmation a noble virtue. 
And when, as too often happens, this 
paradox is presented to boys in books or 
sermons, we believe that nothing so pre- 
disposes to the scepticism which they are 
being conjured to avoid. Neither can we 
quite follow Mr. Welldon in his rebuke of 
those who ‘regard the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity merely as influencing conduct 
Nobody believes in the Church aright who 
believes in her solely as an institution for 
improving human morals.”’ As if boys did 
not find belief infinitely easier than conduct! — 
The truth is, Mr. Welldon is influenced 
unconsciously by the popular degradation 
of ‘the word “morals” to mean mere re- 
spectability steering clear of two or three 
gross vices. But ‘‘morals” and “conduct” 
cover the whole field of possible human 
aspiration, and the very revelation of 
which Mr. Welldon goes on to speak is 
surely not a kind of pageant, but a moral 
design, if it is anything. Nevertheless, in 
spite of occasional touches of dogmatism, 
not suitable to a book of this kind, Mr. 
Welldon’s essay is excellent. He has got 
firm hold of the principle, too often ignored, 
that the schoolmaster must play for the 
future, not merely for the present. The 
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int is ably touched upon also by Mr. 

tterill in a short but interesting essay. 

Mr. Cookson speaks with authority, as 
a master of St. Paul’s School, on ‘The 
Scholarship Question.’ He sees that com- 
petition (hard though it is to devise a sub- 
stitute for it) thwarts in great degree the 
eleemosynary function of scholarships. By 
our present system scholarships convey dis- 
tinction as well as emolument, and distinc- 
tion of a very stimulating kind, which any 
parent, rich or poor, may well desire for 
his son. Mr. Cookson thinks the evil ex- 
aggerated, though real, and believes that 
“public opinion or public spirit prevents 
the son of notoriously wealthy parents from 
taking the emoluments of a scholarship ” ; 
he would reduce the value of college scholar- 
ships, and allow the principle of honorary 
scholarships, conveying distinction without 
emolument, to be widely extended. He notes 
also the fact, which is endorsed by good 
judges, that poverty no longer inflicts the 
same stigma ata public school as it did of 
old. Nevertheless, he doubtfully inclines 
to the theory which, at schools where there 
is a separate foundation of scholars, would 
distribute them “as an intellectual leaven” 
among the houses. The real objection to 
this plan he does not see. The house 
system, admirable in many respects, tends 
to weakness on the intellectual side. The 
house master is forced to follow the line of 
least resistance—affability to all, applause 
to athleticism, encouragement to the vir- 
tuous, help to the hardworking. But en- 
thusiasm for intellectual things as such is 
too unpopular for him to enforce with em- 
phasis, and he has seldom time to exhibit 
it by example. Hence to distribute the 
scholars among the houses would not leaven 
the school with intellect, but tend to drown 
intellect under waves of fashion, torpor, or 
athleticism. It may be conceded that the 
present position of the scholars is somewhat 
artificial, but then so is the whole system 
of which they form part. Housefuls of 
forty or fifty boys under a vicarious parent 
are not xara dvow, either; they err in re- 
garding themselves as the sole type of 
advantageous educational arrangement, 
especially, as we have said, when considered 
as nurseries of intelligence. Mr. Cookson’s 
conclusion seems to us distressingly opti- 
mistic, yet in other parts of his essay he 
shows himself awake to existing evils, and 
prepared with shrewd suggestions, as, ¢.g., 
on the question of entrance scholarships 
and the requisite examination. 

Mr. Field’s essay on ‘An Educational 
Museum’ has, we think, seen the light 
before; it zealously exhorts us to follow 
the example of France, which has estab- 
lished a State Musée Pédagogique in Paris, 
near the Pantheon. Mr. Field would have 
“at South Kensington a committee charged 
with this special duty.” Mere desks and 
forms will not suffice. ‘“‘ Models of rooms 
and buildings in which the Educational 
Department’s work is being carried on 
through the country; the results of work 
in drawing, needlework, manual work, kin- 
dergarten work ; the appliances, diagrams, 
and clever devices of pupil teachers, by 
which instruction is being made daily more 
easy and more attractive,” should all be on 
view, and, if possible, on loan. It is a fine 
ideal; Mr. Field will have to wait some 





time for its fulfilment, we opine. But we 
do not doubt that he is right in thinking 
that our first-grade schools are furthest 
behind, not only in these appliances, but 
even in accommodation. We observe that 
in advocating a classical model house he 
desires that ‘‘the atrium should represent 
some scene of daily life; and there we might 
see spread the lectus genialis ready for the 
bride who is even now lifted over the thres- 
hold.” But surely the lectus genialis was a 
symbolic couch, dedicated to the Genius, in 
the atrium, indicating that the house had 
a mistress, but not intended for the bride. 

Mr. Rendall’s essay mainly concerns the 
age at which Greek should be begun ; it is, 
therefore, less contentious, and perhaps 
more profitable, than the other two essays 
which deal with the abstract merit and 
necessity of Greek. He adds sundry useful 
tables, compiled from France, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland, and 
strongly contends that in England we have 
been, and still are, beginning Greek too 
early for immature minds. By an odd slip 
he quotes Mephistopheles’s advice to the 
Schiller, ‘‘Im Ganzen haltet Euch an 
Worte,” as given to Faust; and he surely 
errs in taste when he describes the Head 
Masters’ Conference of 1886, which took 
place, by Dr. Haig-Brown’s invitation, at 
Charterhouse, as ‘‘held at Godalming.” 
Shall such a conference, if held at Eton, be 
described as ‘‘ held near Windsor,” or, if 
held at Harrow, be said to have taken place 
in the neighbourhood of London ? 

On the question of the day, the abs‘ract 
right of Greek to be retained as an essential 
and compulsory subject, Mr. Field and Mr. 
Lyttelton are at opposite poles. The former 
takes the view with which the public 
has become familiar during the recent 
struggle at Cambridge; he presents an 
enthusiastic. and avowedly ex parte state- 
ment, emphasizing the merits of Greek as 
a standing protest against ‘the inculeation 
of a utilitarian view of life.’ He thinks 
that if we depose Greek we depose with it 
the study of honour, patriotism, and beauty, 
and are like to substitute ‘‘the study of 
commercial geography, the places whence 
we procure jute and india-rubber and 
blubber and tallow .... the history of 
trade-routes, ¢.¢., the story of man outwit- 
ting his neighbour.” Similarly, we shall 
proceed to learn Italian, in order, not to 
read Dante, but to chatter in the Levant; 
and German, not to read Goethe or Schiller, 
but enough ‘for an interview with a Ger- 
man customer.’ These ‘are but wild and 
whirling words”; not that the danger of 
commercializing education is not real, but 
because neither Greek nor anything else can 
be wisely defended except by studying the 
rational objections to it. Nothing can be 
better than Mr. Field’s illustrations of the 
modern usefulness of Greek literature; no- 
thing more hotheaded and devoid of the 
Greek dignity than his fuming against 
every one who doubts, however reasonably, 
if universal compulsory Greek really contri- 
butes to open ail minds, and if some time 
might not by some boys be better employed. 
Mr. Lyttelton, in his advocacy of the other 
side, keeps his temper far better, though 
even he is too peremptory, and in his hurry 
talks of ‘“‘a large number of we teachers ” 
(p. 268); but he is tainted with the heresy 





that Greek literature can be acquired hy 
means of translations. He meats ay 
hours now devoted by dull boys to Greek 
for history, geography, and English lite. 
rature, not for science nor for extra French 
or German. He thinks that Greek can be 
adequately protected by the universities con. 
tinuing to hold out inducements to study it 
and that ‘if we rescue Greek from the in. 
competent we lessen its unpopularity.” For 
our own part, we are inclined to believe that 
it is possible to overrate the importance of the 
question, ‘‘ What shall the dull boys learn?” 
The universities have practically said to the 
schools, ‘‘ Teach whatever you like, but if 
you send boys to the universities, a modicum 
of Greek they must bring: they may for- 
get it, then, as soon as they like.” This is 
not the language of fanatics in the cause 
of Greek ; there underlies it a doubt whether 
it is worth while to make a marked change 
to bring about a small result—the releasing 
of a limited number of people from a per- 
functory piece of ‘“‘cram.” ‘That the life or 
death of Greek depends on the answer given 
to the issue lately presented to the world 
we wholly disbelieve. Many think that, 
among studies heartily disliked at the time 
and forgotten as soon as possible, Greek is 
likely to leave most traces on the mind. 
Such seems to be the verdict of Cambridge 
by voice, of Oxford by silence; but eis 
apaves tov pvOov éveikavres ovK €xovoew 
eXeyxov. 

The ecclesiastical liberalism of Mr. Field’s 
third essay—that on the teaching of Holy 
Scripture—is very marked. He does not 
think that what are called modern views 
of the Old Testament need disqualify the 
schoolmaster for teaching it, provided, of 
course, that he has tact and judgment, and 
teaches something positive from it, not mere 
criticism. There is, and must remain, we 
think, a ‘‘ case of conscience ” in this matter. 
But liberal views of it from the clerical side 
are too rare to allow Mr. Field’s attitude to 
escape mention. 

Mr. Glazebrook, in two well-considered 
essays, discusses the teaching of English 
literature and the relation of the universities 
to specialization. These also, we think, 
have appeared, at least in part, elsewhere. 
The main gist of the first named is that 
love for English literature is best instilled 
by encouragement to imitate attractive 
styles—Macaulay or Addison—and in the 
earlier stages, at any rate, by reading aloud. 
Mr. Glazebrook’s five gradations are excel- 
lently drawn out. We must own to a doubt 
—which he himself anticipates—as to his 
theory of imitation. Imitation may develope 
literary power. Too often it is a cheap and 
shallow knack, to rest in which is fatal. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Glazebrook that a 
the posts of influence.in the universities are 
to be occupied by......mutually antagonistic 
specialists, serious injury will be done to the 
character of all the learned professions. 
We can only hope (if it be true that there 
are signs of such a result) that the univer- 
sities as a whole will prove wiser than their 
wisest men. 

These essays cannot, perhaps, be called 
brilliant; but they are certainly not devoid 
of the courage that befits men who are pre- 
pared to gather, thirteen in number, for their 
symposia. 
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The Poems of John Ruskin, Edited by W. G. 
Collingwood. 2vols. (George Allen.) 
Tux editor of Mr. Ruskin’s boyish efforts in 
yerse has supplied a very complete picture 
of the earlier years of the great writer’s 
career, the poems being printed in strict 
chronological sequence, and brought into 
connexion, wherever possible, with the 
autobiographical record. It is difficult to 
repress a smile at the ‘‘ preliminary note on 
the original MSS.,” in which Mr. Colling- 
wood, with the air of a Porson, solemnly 
enumerates and describes the condition of 
these infantine codices, contained in copy- 
pooks such as are usually occupied (perhaps 
fortunately) by nothing more imposing than 
thooks and hangers; but in view of the 
slipshod editing which is only too common 
nowadays, it would ill become the critic to 
find fault with these innocent extravagances. 


It is generally admitted that a personal 
interest is all that can be claimed for the 
earliest literary output of a man of genius, 
and as regards the particular case before 
us there is little or nothing in these volumes 
to modify that opinion. Even the editor 
himself recognizes the fact that ‘Mr. 
Ruskin’s power lay in other directions” 
than that of writing poetry, though he 
thinks ‘it would be a mistake unduly to 
depreciate these volumes of juvenile verses.”’ 
But we know that for many years Mr. 
Ruskin sedulously suppressed them, and it 
may fairly be doubted if their republication 
in these sumptuous quartos be advisable. 
Certainly it is not chiefly, ifat all, as literature 
that we shall approach their consideration, 
butrather as the progressive self-registration 
(so to speak) of a precocious and observant 
boyhood, a Ruskinian ‘‘Prelude” to the 
fner intellectual activities revealed in 
‘Modern Painters’ and ‘The Stones of 
Venice.’ They were written (with a few 
trifling exceptions) between 1827 and 1845, 
from the author’s eighth to his twenty-sixth 
year, and by far the greater part of them, 
especially of those in the first volume, are 
now published for the first time. Most of 
the others appeared in the excessively rare 
volume entitled ‘‘ Poems. J. R.,” privately 
printed in 1850, which now sells for 40/. or 
s0/., and has been pirated in America; while 
the remainder are rescued from sundry 
‘Keepsakes,’ ‘Books of Beauty,’ and 
‘Friendship’s Offerings,’ those agreeable 
miscellanies of the ‘early Victorian” age. 
Mr. Collingwood has been at extraordinary 
pains to secure accuracy in the transcription 
ad arrangement of his materials, and he 
sentirely responsible for the way in which 
the task has been performed. 

In the introduction with which the work is 
jtefaced the editor supplies some specimens 
of the verses written in 1826, when Mr. 

uskin was only seven years old, and in 
me case only six. This is a queer little 
poem called ‘The Needless Alarm,’ which 
begins as follows, written out in a neat 
‘opper-plate hand without capitals (except 


; for an initial letter) or stops :— 


Amor g the rushes lived a mouse 
with a pretty little bouse 

made of rushes tall and high 

that to the skies were heard to sigh 


~and relates how a dog (surely a somewhat 
appropriate assailant), while meditating a 
urglarious attack thereon, was frightened 


“at the scratching of a hen,’ and left the 
mouse in peace. But a more remarkable 
effusion is that entitled ‘Time: Blank 
Verse,’ which was a New Year’s address to 
Mr. Ruskin senior, composed as an essay 
to order ‘‘ without,” says Mr. Collingwood, 
“‘afflatus of inspiration.” 

Papa, what 's Time ?—a figure or a sense? 
questions this young metaphysician, and 
pursues the inquiry through some thirty 
lines with a considerable measure of vivacity 
and inventiveness. Certainly, as the editor 
remarks, a lad ‘‘ who, at the age of seven, 
could knock this off without effort, and 
throw it aside as a failure, was taking time 
by the forelock.” But it is as well for their 
elders that such juvenile philosophers—these 
Kants and Hegels of the nursery—are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

From ‘The Iteriad; or, Three Weeks 
among the Lakes,’ written in 1831, the 
passage describing Southey’s appearance in 
Crosthwaite Church may be quoted as a 
favourable example of Mr. Ruskin’s powers 
when a twelve-year-old schoolboy. After 
some lines aimed at the dirtiness of the pew 
into which the party were shown, to the 
detriment of the ladies’ dresses, he pro- 
ceeds :— 

Howe’er J forgave—'deed, I scarcely did know it— 
For really we were “ cheek-by-jowl ” with the poet! 
His hair was no colour at all, by the way, 
But half of ’t was black, slightly scattered with 
rey ; 
His cow were as black as a coal, but in turning 
They flashed,—ay, as much as that cval does in 
burning ! 
His nose in the midst took a small outward bend, 
aa like an eagle’s, and sharp at the 
end; 
But. his dark lightning-eye made him seem half- 
inspired, 
Or like his own Thalaba, vengefully fired. 
In the same year, standing by ‘‘ Tweed’s fair 
stream,” he writes an ode to the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott, who ‘‘ charmed Scotland’s 
hills with harmony.” There are also several 
stanzas showing his strong appreciation, at 
an age when most boys are: occupied with 
catapults and cricket-bats, of the delight 
of mountain scenery; and the following 
Shelleyan ‘Sonnet to a Cloud’ :— 
Thou little roamer of the northern blast, 
Mantling the brow of ruby-fringéd morn 
So swift, so transient,—whither art thou borne ? 
Hither and thither by the breezes cast 
Hast shadowed sultry Araby, or past— 
Lumed by the lightning—on the gloomy storm ? 
Or dimmed the lustre of the mooné’s horn ? 
Or swept o’er mountain-summit, fleet and fast ? 
Or darkened o’er the bosom of the brine? 
Or, wanton, fled the summer breeze’s sigh, 
And floated o’er a thirsty, scorching clime, 
Fading upon the clear and azure sky ? 
—Methinks I see thee, Jike the wirg of time 
Melting away into Eternity. 
With all its false rhymes and metrical im- 
perfections this is a dainty little ‘piece of 
work, and a fitting precursor of the magni- 
ficent cloud pictures to be found in Mr. 
Ruskin’s later prose, when, employing all 
the resources of his art, he unrolls before his 
reader’s eyes the incomparable pageant of 
the heavens. Like all clever boys the 
writer, about this period, fell under the 
spell of stronger minds than his own, and 
in much of his verse the influence of Scott 
and Byron is plainly discernible. A tour 
on the Continent in 1833 produced a long 
poem in the manner of the former, which is 





passages —as, for instance, the lines de- 
scribing the sensations evoked by the first 
sight of the Alps from Schaffhausen—are 
not altogether without poetic feeling :— 

Were they not clouds, whose sudden change 

Had bound them down, an icy range ? 

Was not the wondrous battlement 

A thing of the domy firmament? 

Are they of heaven, are they of air? 

Or can earth bring forth a thing so fair? 
This comes far short, however, of the 
extract from ‘Preeterita,’ i. vi., describing 
the same scene, which Mr. Collingwood 
gives by way of illustration. 

Of the Byronic style the ‘Journal of a 
Tour through France to Chamouni,’ written 
two years later, is perhaps the best example. 
The compound rhymes are often felicitous 
enough, and the metre is skilfully handled; 
yet an air of unreality pervades the parody, 
and the general result is fatiguing. Here 
again, however, the discerning eye may 
behold the genuine Ruskin amid all this 
stolen frippery of phrase, as in the thirty-fifth 
stanza of the first canto, which anticipates 
much of his later teaching, and in spite of 
its obvious blemishes of diction (seldom or 
never wholly absent) has a curious unde- 
finable charm :— 

Give me a broken rock, a little moss, 

A barberry tree with fixéd branches clinging, — 
A stream that clearly at its bottom shows 

The polished pebbles with its ripples ringing ;— 
These to be placed at Nature's sweet dispose, 

And decked with grass and flowers of her bring- 


ing ;— 

And I wand ask no more; for I would dream 

Of greater things associated with these, — 
Would see a mighty river in my stream, 

And, in my rock, a mountain clothed with trees, 
For Nature’s work is lovely to be seen; 

Her finished part as finished whole will please ; 
And this should be a mountain-scene to me— 
My broken rock, my stream, and barberry tree. 

The lovers of ‘The Stones of Venice’ will 
turn with interest to the poem of two stanzas 
in the same metre as the foregoing ex- 
tract, which seems as if it might have 
formed part of a further canto of the 
‘Journal.’ The Ruskins were at Venice 
from the 6th to the 12th of October, 1835, 
and there and then were stored in the boy’s 
retentive mind the earliest impressions of 
its haunting beauty :— 
Along the weedy step and washen door 

The green and drowsy surges, moving slow, 
Dash on the ancient tesselated floor ; 

Or still, and deep, and clear, and coldly flow 
Beside their columned banks and sculptured shore, 

“With January, 1836,” says Mr. Colling- 
wood, ‘‘ a new period begins in Mr. Ruskin’s 
poetical work. The immediate cause of the 
change was his first love affair, an unre- 
quited attachment to the daughter of his 
father’s Spanish partner.” This, as every 
reader of ‘ Preeterita’ knows, was Miss Adéle 
Clotilde Domecq, to whom many of the 
poems of that, and one at least of the follow- 
ing, year were addressed. Besides these 
verses, which in every line are redolent of 
Byron or Moore, and call for no special 
mention, he wrote a graceful little Alpine 
story called ‘Jacqueline,’ and two or three 
humorous epistles to his father, which are 
by no means destitute of merit. His Oxford 
residence commenced in 1837, and as a 
freshman he sent in a poem for the Newdi- 
gate, but was unsuccessful with it—an ex- 
perience repeated in 1838. His next attempt, 
however, with ‘Salsette and Elephanta,’ 





tedious enough as a whole, though certain 


was crowned with the academic bay, and on 
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June 12th, 1839, he recited his poem at 
Commemoration. From that time onward, 
for the succeeding five years, his prolific 
pen was seldom idle; but as the verses of 
this period have all been previously pub- 
lished, they need not detain us here, nor 
does our space allow a detailed examination 
of their poetic qualities. 

The illustrations with which the book is 
adorned ure exquisite reproductions (chiefly 
by the photogravure process of Messrs. 
Walker & Boutall) of some of Mr. Ruskin’s 
ownsketches. They have beencarefully chosen 
to show his hand ‘“‘at different periods, in 
different materials, and in different styles” ; 
and they greatly enhance the value of the 
letterpress. The elaborate and beautiful 
‘Abbeville’ (which forms the frontispiece 
of the first volume) is ‘‘a joy for ever” ; 
and the sense of atmosphere and colour in 
some of the Alpine studies is singularly 
vivid. One is almost tempted to wonder 
whether Mr. Ruskin might not have been 
the rival, instead of the mouthpiece, of 
Turner, had he devoted all his energies to 
painting. But what a master of prose the 
world would have lost! 








Select Civil Pleas. Vol. I. (1200-1203). 
Edited by W. P. Baildon.—7Zhe Court 
Baron. Edited by W. F. Maitland and 
W. P. Baildon. (Selden Society.) 


Wirn these volumes commences the assist- 
ance of Mr. Paley Baildon in the work of 
this excellent society, the burden of which 
has hitherto fallen on the shoulders of Prof. 
Maitland. 

The ‘Civil Pleas’ here selected are so 
named in consideration of Glanville’s dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘ placitum criminale” 
and the ‘‘ placitum civile.” They are taken 
from the same early plea rolls which were 
used by Prof. Maitland for his ‘Select 
Pleas of the Crown.’ It is interesting to 
learn that of these early rolls several which 
were assigned to the reign of John have 
now been identified as of the previous reign. 
It is suggested, indeed, that the enrolling 
of pleas had begun even in the days of 
Henry II., and we think this suggestion is 
borne out by the practice, which arose at 
the same time, of enrolling concordia on the 
Pipe Rolls. 

Mr. Baildon notes that-the Civil Pleas on 
these rolls were almost all concerned with 
real property. Among them are cases of 
“gavelkind’”’ in Norfolk and Rutland, 
others relating to the practice of ‘ boy- 
cotting ’’—there is really no other term for 
it—in connexion with land, and one of 
investiture ‘per cultellum fractum,” a 
curiosity to which the editor devotes some 
attention. We would suggest that Case 
120, in which the Abbot of Westminster 
claims to hold his hundred court in the 
churchyard of Pershore Abbey, is an illus- 
tration of a practice insufficiently studied 
by which ‘ moots,” both urban and rural, 
were held in churchyards. The question is 
raised in two cases as to serjeanty and 
socage being subject to partition. One 
cannot expect ‘Civil Pleas’ to be so inter- 
esting as the records of violence and crime, 
except for the legal antiquary. Mr. Baildon, 
however, has made the most of his materials, 
and discharged his editorial functions with 
the care to which we are accustomed in the 





Society’s publications. The only point on 
which we would differ from him is his note 
on a case of 1202, which has a reference to 
a fine levied before Ranulf de Glanville, 
Richard, Bishop of London, Richard, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Hubert, Bishop 
of Salisbury. Mr. Baildon endeavours to 
date this fine as ‘‘ shortly before’? October 
22nd, 1189; but he will find that the Bishop 
of Winchester died on December 21st, 1188, 
so that the names, as they stand, involve 
an anachronism. But the actual ‘ chiro- 
graph” was lost when the case came on, 
and we have no doubt that the defendant 
had simply antedated the episcopal dignity 
of the other two bishops, and that we have 
here an addition to the somewhat scarce 
fines temp. Hen. II. 

In ‘The Court Baron’ Prof. Maitland intro- 
duces his readers to a new class of materials, 
namely, books of precedents and forms. 
He has selected for publication four MS. 
tracts on court keeping, which he considers 
‘‘as least as old as Edward II.’s reign,” 
though the gradual growth and develop- 
ment of such treatises in successive hands 
makes it a work of great difficulty to date 
them. There is, however, reason to believe 
that the first two documents here printed 
take us back to the early days of Edward I. 
The editor’s preface, as might be expected, 
is characterized by elaborate and minute 
learning, while the text, printed with fidelity 
and yet without pedantry, is often curiously 
entertaining, and illustrates vividly enough 
the troubles of the medieval village, both 
in its conflicts with the lord and in the 
quarrels of the villagers themselves. Take, 
for instance, this little sketch of poaching 
the lord’s deer :— 


‘*They saw well and heard the said Geoffrey 
and John chasing and pursuing with their dogs 
a buck, which the said Geoffrey with an arrow, 
barbed, long, and broad, which is here, shot 
right through the flanks so that the wound 
might be seen on one side and the other, and 
they pursued the buck with their hounds and 
took and skinned it, and afterwards they carried 
it to a ditch, and there they hid it and covered 
it with branches of underwood, and thence they 
went away privily and went out of the park ; 
when they were outside then he [the keeper] 
began to reason with them, and said, ‘Fair friend 
Geoffrey, seemingly thou hast committed a right 
great folly in this park, and peradventure thou 
hast done it more than once.’ And he answered 
neither this nor that.” 

The dialogues represented as taking place 
in court read even more quaintly in the 
old Norman-French than in the English 
translation. In addition to discussing the 
tracts here printed Prof. Maitland gives us 
information as to several others of a similar 
class which he has noted in the course of 
his researches, and which undoubtedly offer 
a promising field for the Society’s further 
labours. 

Appended to these four treatises are some 
pleas selected from the early rolls of the 
Bishop of Ely’s court at Littleport, near 
Ely, now in private hands. The editor 
speaks of them as possessing ‘great and 
varied interest.” One of the rolls belongs 
to 1285, the others to 1316—1327. Six 
curte a year were held at Littleport, and 
one of them was a “leet,” the leet jury 
being normally composed, Prof. Maitland 
holds, of twelve of the chief pledges, most 
of whom, it: would seem, were of unfree 


status. One cannot but see how 

these courts were held for the sib: 
raising money by means of petty amerco. 
ments. Breaking the assize of bread and 
beer, and failing to produce members of the 
tithings, were the usual offences amerced 
The population, as we are reminded, was 
curiously ‘ amphibious,” eels and sedge 
from the marshes being a main portion of 
their produce. It is greatly to be wished 
that the fen country should be studied by 
some competent writer in the light of the 
latest research. We cannot but think that 
its local customs would reward such a study, 
and might reveal traces of peculiar institu. 
tions rich in historical interest. In the 
meanwhile the records of its courts will be 
welcome to a wider circle than that of men 
of law. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Godiva Durleigh. By Sarah Doudney. 3 vols, 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

A King’s Daughter. By G. Cardella. 3 vols, 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Matthew Tindale. By Augusta A. Varty- 
Smith. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

The Ides of March. By G.M. Robins. 3 vols, 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Sinner’s Sentence. By Alfred Larder. 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Wasted Life and Marr'd. 
Gertrude Stock. 3 vols. 
Blackett.) 

The Junior Dean. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Fatal Silence. By Florence Marryat. 
8 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Lilian and Lili. By the Author of ‘ Made- 
moiselle Mori.’ (Innes & Co.) 

John Sherman; and Dhoya. By Ganconagh. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Winifrede’s Journal of her Life at Exeter and 
Norwich in the Days of Bishop Hall. By 
Emma Marshall. (Seeley & Co.) 

His Angel. By Henry Herman. (Ward, 
Lock & Co.) 


Miss Dovupney is careful to describe her 
new story as a novel for girls, but there is 
much in it calculated to appeal to a wider 
circle of readers. Although most at home 
in delineating womanly and sympathetic 
women, Miss Doudney is by no means un- 
successful in her sketches of pleasure-seek- 
ing girls and elderly men of the world. The 
tirade of the old general against the vulgarity 
of the age and its advertisements is excel- 
lently done. ‘‘ Upon my word, madam,” he 
says, 

‘you are asked to look after the welfare of 
your liver and your soul at the same moment, 
and that’s more than can be reasonably expected 
of any man. When I was younger, we were no 
more troubled about our livers than about our 
souls ; but then—we drank better wine! Every 
tradesman had his own trade, and stuck to it; 
we ordered our wine from our wine merchant, 


By Lady 
(Hurst & 





and our sugar and tea from the grocer. And 
now we have jumbled all our trades into one 
confounded muddle, and heaven and earth have 
| got mixed up together. I shall be right glad to 
'take my departure from such a confusing 
| world.” 

|The introduction of such characters and 
| such sentiments, by virtue of the law of con- 
| trast, helps to brighten and animate a story 


| which is in its essence an earnest plea in 
| behalf of the Christian virtues of humility, 
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longsuffering, and charity. Miss Doudney 
js a little too fond of tears, but her story is 
never mawkish. 

Four characters in ‘A King’s Daughter’ 
pelong to four types which are sufficiently 
familiar and attractive in the world of 
romance. A plain, strong, honest hero, six 
fect high, good at wild beasts, and at any 
kind of rats which happen to come in the 
heroine’s way, is set off by an anti-hero, 
handsome, dark, small, and domestic—an 
Italian in the present instance. On the 
other side of the picture we have a couple 
of heroines, one full of high aspirations and 
sweet temper, the other a ‘‘ Beauty,”’ whose 

eat aim in life is to be rich and envied. 

eople have their way pretty much as a 
matter of course in this optimistic story—all 
except an unfortunate who has to die the 
death of a sportsman in North Borneo, in 
order to clear the way for a more favoured 
child of fortune. The book is good and 
refined ; there is no drag about it; and it 
will furnish a pleasant day’s reading. 

‘Matthew Tindale’ is sufficiently well 
written, and as a story of incident may 
fulfil all the conditions necessary to success. 
The tale, it may be well to say, has nothing 
to do with Dr. Matthew Tindal, the pug- 
nacious controversialist of the eighteenth 
century, but is a novel of the present 
day, aud not in the least historical. It 
is hard to say how far a story may be 
helped or handicapped at the circulating 
libraries by a matter-of-course plot, in which 
every development seems to imply and 
announce the next two or three. ‘ Matthew 
Tindale’ has a plot of this kind, which 
begins with the betrayal of a blacksmith’s 
sister by an idle young squire. The squire 
falls in love with, or his fickle fancy inclines 
to, a cultured and sympathetic girl of his own 
dass. The blacksmith, whose name is on 
the title-page, now plays a leading part— 
there is a meeting on a cliff, and, of course, 
near the edge of it; one crashes down, the 
other slips away; there is a trial for 
murder, and a witness of the struggle duly 
appears in the box. This sketch ought to 
be appetizing, for the really interesting 
part of the story is all behind. A mere 
prentice-hand might have made such a 
narrative quite unreadable. ‘Matthew 
Tindale ’ is anything but that. 

‘The Ides of March’ is a brightly written 
story of the loves and blunders of a group 
of young people, who in the end ‘perform 
what the dancing masters call a chassée 
woisée in order to sort themselves into the 
tight couples. Their fate is seriously affected 
bya rhymed and almost unintelligible old 
prophecy, which is the family property of 
the Westmorlands, father and son. Every 
me in the book devotes more or less naive 
attention to this doggerel, which, to tell the 
tuth, is a recurrent bore. Otherwise the 
sory is full of life, and the interest is well 
kept up. The vagaries and entanglements 
tithe young people are skilfully managed, 
md the cliques of a cathedral town and its 
teighbourhood are made amusing enough. 

girls are all attractive, but as a piece 

it character drawing Mrs. Saxon, the genial 
ind eccentric matron, is quite the success of 
the book. The conversations often leave 
‘“mething to be desired ; the young people’s 
servations on Browning might well be 
fpared—they are happier over tea in the 


kitchen. Major Evelyn Westmorland, the 
hero, is an admirable man; but his invete- 
rate low spirits become depressing in the 
long run, and savour too much of Mrs. 
Gummidge. His martyrdom is happily ter- 
minated in the last chapter, where, it is to 
be hoped, he also takes leave of that ‘“‘dumb 
misery” which appears to be his habitual 
frame of mind. 

‘A Sinner’s Sentence’ is a story, told by 
himself, of a young man who is so irresis- 
tible with the fair sex that married and 
single, rich and poor, mistress and maid, all 
contribute to swell the roll of his triumpks. 
The list of intrigues is interlarded with 
many disquisitions on the immorality of the 
writer and some of his friends, and every 
reader must decide for himself whether to 
regard the book as a treatise on the amatory 
art or a volume of admonition and warning. 

‘A Wasted Life and Marr’d’ is a casually 
constructed story, without the usual limits 
of a definite plot and a_ satisfactory 
finish to work up to. There is enough in 
the three volumes to have been spaced out 
into four or five, and, so far as one can see, 
there would have been no difficulty in filling 
one or two more. Lady Gertrude Stock pos- 
sesses a remarkable facility for describing 
the ordinary events of life, and her study of 
these events is so minute at times that she 
has devoted many pages to somewhat trivial 
details. Still there is a great deal that is 
thoroughly interesting in the story of Maud 
Deering, the little waif who is brought up 
by a kindhearted baker, and whose life is 
unquestionably ‘‘ wasted and marr’d” by a 
selfish father. The author is at her best in 
kscenes which deal with children, and there 
is something quite fresh in the introduction 
of Maud to her English friends, which the 
discriminating reader will appreciate. 

The author of ‘A Fellow of Trinity’ 
returns to the scenes of university life 
for his second story. Some faults of 
style are reproduced, and there is some 
carelessness in the constant repetition of cer- 
tain words. ‘‘ Frou-frou,” ‘‘ crise de nerfs,”’ 
and ‘‘soddened” recur too frequently. 
‘“ When, like his last visit now, he had 
come to say good-bye” is sufficiently puz- 
zling. Yet in spite of a good deal of crude- 
ness the story is vivacious and readable. 

The plot of Miss Marryat’s book is well 
conceived, and there is no want of interest 
in the central figure; but the book is over- 
burdened with bad characters—the cen- 
sorious churchwardens and their wives, the 
scheming Mrs. Rushton and her son—and 
additionally weighted by the cruel perse- 
verance with which the author insists upon 
misplacing every h uttered by every villain. 
The result is a dialect that resembles no 
spoken one with which we are acquainted. 
These drawbacks are such as utterly to 
destroy what little charm there is in the 
rest of the narrative. 

‘“‘T suppose it is not stupid to try to speak 
truth,” says Lili, ‘‘ but it is a great deal of 
trouble.” This reflection gives the key to the 
character of the amusing little intriguer who 
(after a youth spent partly under the care 
of a spendthrift father, partly under that of 
Madame Lobineau, her French aunt, who 
keeps a pension at Dieppe) finds herself 
in strange surroundings at the English 
country seat of her invalid cousin Lilian. 





Lili has plenty of shrewdness, and an 





amount of good feeling which prevents her 
going very far wrong, so that when the 
cousins part again there is no bitterness. 
She has the sense to give ‘“‘M. George”’ 
Egerton a wholesomerebuff. ‘‘I remembered 
you ” (her cousin) 

‘suid it would be good for him to know my 
thoughts about his conduct to Mrs. Egerton, soI 
told him what they were, and he was astonished 
and quite humble. I said how in France we 
reverence our parents and obey them when we 
are quite old, and that I regard you as a mother, 
and if he wanted to be my husband he must go 
to you first, but that I should implore you not 
to sacrifice me. And at last he went away. 
Heavens ! how silly a man in love looks. He 
had the air of a fox which the hen has flown at. 
But I am glad it was not an impertinence.” 

‘‘Ganconagh,” the latest contributor to 
the ‘‘ Pseudonym Library,” has a certain 
grace of style which atones in part for the 
extreme thinness of his matter. ‘John 
Sherman’ is a hazy little romance, the 
scene of which is partly laid in a town in 
the west of Ireland; but there is hardly 
any local colour, either in dialogue or 
description. A restless, soulless flirt and 
an equally restless and soulless High 
Church curate flit across the stage; and 
the central figure, a dreamer of dreams, 
with no aspirations beyond gardening 
and eel-catching, is but a shadow of a 
man. ‘Dhoya’ is a short rhapsody after 
the fashion of an old Irish legend. The 
booklet has a vague charm of atmosphere, 
but little else that a reader can seize hold on. 

The author of ‘ Winifrede’s Journal’ does 
not mention in her preface that she had the 
permission of Mr. Lewis to pick out the 
more interesting features of his life of 
Bishop Joseph Hall (published as recently 
as 1886), and to work them up in the form 
of a romance, though the fact that this has 
been done is duly noted. Without such 
permission (which may be assumed to have 
been given) the use made of a book which 
was printed little more than five years ago 
would have been barely legitimate. In any 
case Mrs. Marshall has made an attractive 
story out of the vicissitudes and studies of 
the good bishop, who was, perhaps, too little 
of a partisan to be quite safe with either 
side in the stormy days of the Parliamentary 
wars. For readers of literary tastes ‘ Wini- 
frede’s Journal’ would have been more 
acceptable if it had given a glimpse of the 
strong poetical aspects of the bishop’s many- 
sided character, and if more use had been 
made of Hall’s well-known autobiographies, 
with which the author does not appear to 
have had any direct or intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

Mr. Herman begins his new story with 
the lynching of a murderer on the borders 
of New Mexico, and then, from start to 
finish of a lively, but somewhat slight narra- 
tive, he furnishes his readers with a series of 
more or less exciting incidents, including a 
railway collision in England. Out of such 
materials Mr. Herman has known how to 
spin a fairly thrilling romance. 








Montesquieu: Persian Letters. Newly trans- 
lated in English. With Notes and 
Memoir. 2vols. (Privately printed.) 

Amone the lighter productions with which 

in France the eighteenth century over- 

flowed the ‘Lettres Persanes’ and the 
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‘Temple de Gnide’ of Montesquieu occupy 
a place to themselves. Midway between 
the tales of Voltaire and Diderot and the 
licentious stories of Voisenon, Caylus, and 
Crebillon ji/s, they share the literary perfec- 
tion and satirical purpose of the former, and 
do not quite escape the moral reprobation 
incurred by the latter. By the sterner of 
French moralists they have been, somewhat 
intolerantly, branded as obscene. Under 
the date April 10th, 1725, Matthieu Marais 
speaks of the ‘Temple of Gnidus’ as “a 
little semi-Grecian book, the allusions of 
which are full of transparent obscenity.” 
“It is,’ he continues, “ printed with the 
king’s approbation and privilege. It ap- 
peared during Holy Week, and caused a 
scandal. It is attributed to President de 
Montesquieu of Bordeaux, author of the 
‘Persian Letters.’ ” 

On the ‘ Persian Letters’ so severe a cen- 
sure will scarcely be passed. In parts these 
are somewhat less than equivocal; but such 
passages are few, and the book as a whole 
sins less flagrantly against decorum than 
‘Tristram Shandy.’ Meanwhile its satire 
is as much superior to that of Sterne as its 
humour is inferior, and it has a philosophical 
subtlety and insight to which the famous 
work of the York prebendary makes no 
pretence. In a sense, indeed, the ‘ Lettres 
Persanes’ are a species of ballon d’essat to 
the ‘ Esprit des Lois.’ 

That a new translation of the ‘Lettres 
Persanes’ was demanded may not be said. 
This imaginary correspondence has, how- 
ever, been little read of late, and few except 
close students of the eighteenth century 
eould tell, if suddenly asked, either its cha- 
racter or its scheme. In France even it has 
been most prized on account of its illus- 
trations. According to the ‘Guide de l’Ama- 
teur de Livres 4 Vignettes’ of Cohen, 
Marillier supplied a comparatively early 
edition with a delightful frontispiece. The 
famous edition included in the ‘ (Euvres’ 
was published by Plassan in the fourth 
year of the Republic (1796), and in- 
eluded designs by Chaudet, Moreau, Perrin, 
Peyron, and Vernet. Recent days have wit- 
nessed in France a revival of the taste for 
illustrated works of the class, and a Parisian 
edition with etchings by M. Ed. de Beau- 
mont, engraved by M. E. Boilvin, has been 
followed in the volumes now published in 
London. Very tasteful, light, and elegant 
are the etchings now reproduced ; the title- 
pages are illuminated Persian designs of 
fine execution; and the volumes, which are 
obviously published by Mr. Nimmo, are 
beautiful in all respects. 

Mr. Davidson’s translation is readable 
and agreeable, and the new edition will 
doubtless find a place on the shelves of the 
amateurs of fine books. It is too late to 
attempt to give an idea of the just observa- 
tion and delicate satire with which Mon- 
tesquieu overflows. His observations con- 
eerning the English are, however, less 
familiar. Here are one or two sayings 
that have not lost either their freshness or 
their application. ‘In England,” he says, 
“a minister thinks only of defeating the 
opposition ; and to that end he would sell 
England—the whole world.”’ “The English 
make little effort at politeness, but are never 
impolite.” Substitute rarely for “never” 
and this remark is admirably just. ‘‘Eng- 





land is at present the freest country in the 
world, not excepting any republic.” Mon- 
tesquieu is not always thus amiable. He 
taxes Englishmen with not even knowing 
the meaning of honour and virtue, and 
hazards the prophecy—very curious when 
one thinks that it was written early in the 
eighteenth century—that England will be the 
first nation to be deserted by her colonies. 

Mr. Davidson’s biography has been drawn 
from recent and authoritative sources. It 
presents a good picture of one who, in- 
teresting alike as a philosopher and a 
man, is a strange mixture of modesty and 
impertinence, of wisdom and simplicity. His 
apparent self-absorption he wore as a cloak, 
under cover of which he ventured on some 
quaint indiscretions. A characteristic speci- 
men of these he furnished when, at the close 
of a dispute with a certain counsellor who 
said, ‘‘M. le Président, if it is not as I say 
I will give you my head,” he replied, ‘I 
accept; small gifts are the cement of friend- 
ship.” In the ‘Mémoires sur la Vie de 
Suard’ a curious picture is drawn of Mon- 
tesquieu on his estate of La Bréde, in his 
garden designed after the English fashion, 
walking up and down with a white cotton 
bonnet on his head and a vine stake over his 
shoulder. More than once those who came 
to present to him the homage of Europe 
mistook him for a vtgneron, and, addressing 
him familiarly, asked him if this was the 
Chateau de Montesquieu. Sainte-Beuve, 
by whom the story is told (‘Causeries du 
Lundi,’ vii. 66), throws a little suspicion 
upon its absolute veracity. 








GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The Registers of Edwinstow in the County of 
Nottingham, 1634-1758. Edited by G. W. 
Marshall. (Privately printed.)—As might be 
expected from its editor’s name, this volume is 
all that can be desired, but the registers of this 
Nottinghamshire parish are admittedly of no 
special interest. A valuable feature of the book 
is the appendix contributed by Mr. C. G. 
Savile Foljambe, M.P., containing most careful 
copies of all the monumental inscriptions, &c., 
in the church, with annotations, in some cases, 
by himself. The printing of the volume does 
credit to Mr. White, of Worksop, and we are 
glad to see that he announces another Notting- 
hamshire register as likely to be edited by Dr. 
Marshall. 

Genealogical Chart of the Royal Family of 
Great Britain. By Robert Logan. (Edinburgh, 
Macniven & Wallace.)—Although Mr. Logan 
modestly describes this book as the work of an 
amateur, it is a most creditable performance, 
and more trustworthy than many a peerage-book 
of greater pretensions. The scheme of the 
chart includes the descents of our various reign- 
ing houses carried upwards together with the 
representation of their younger branches. The 
former part of the undertaking is, no doubt, 
somewhat amateurish in its acceptance of 
stirpes which the modern historian would 
feel called upon to question ; but the tracing 
out of the representation of the younger 
children of Scottish and English sove- 
reigns is most carefully and conscientiously 
done. Representation in blood is a_ subject 
little understood, and we doubt if Mr. Logan 
has quite grasped its difference from simple 
descent. He has, however, honestly endeavoured 
to ascertain the truth, instead of flattering, as do 
some writers, the vanity of particular families. 
The difficulties of constructing a chart pedigree 
have been encountered successfully enough, and 
the book may be recommended to those who are 
interested in the subject. 





Winchester Commoners, 1836-1890. A Register 
of Commoners who have entered Winchester 
College from the Commencement of Dr 
Moberly’s Head - Mastership to the Present 
Time. By Clifford W. Holgate. (Salisbury 
Brown & Co.)—‘‘So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, there do not appear to be any records 
in existence with regard to the Commoners in 
[Winchester] School, before the beginning of 
Dr. Moberly’s Head - Mastership, beyond the 
preservation of their surnames upon the annual 
‘Long Rolls.’” Such is Mr. Holgate’s rather 
startling announcement which he puts forward 
as a reason why this volume should have been 
published. It is surely strange that Winchester 
College should have gone on for five centuries 
without any attempt—deserving of the name— 
having been made to give any adequate account 
of its thousands of alumni. Mr. Holgate has 
shown extraordinary zeal and industry in com- 
piling these lists and in gathering together the 
biographical notices with which he has enriched 
his pages. Such chivalrous loyalty to his old 
school will be highly appreciated by Wintonians 
of the right stamp, and posterity will not forget 
to be grateful to him. At the pace at which we 
are now going in the supply of information about 
every human being above the rank of a coster- 
monger, it may be confidently asserted that our 
grandchildren will know all about us froin our 
cradles to our graves. Too long has the world 
known nothing of her greatest men. With the 
decay of all privacy the world will soon know 
all about her smallest men. Whether this be 
good or bad we know not; it is, however, in- 
evitable. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Bare Rock: ; ov, the Island of Pearls. 

Nash. (Arnold.) 

In the Wars of the Roses. 

Green. (Nelson & Sons.) 
The Lords of Dynevor. (Same author and pub- 

lishers. ) 

The Drifting Island. By Walter Wentworth. 

(Same publishers.) 

The Jolly Roger. By Hume Nisbet. (Digby, 

Long & Co.) 

Two Sailor Lads. By Gordon Stables, R.N. 

(Shaw & Co.) 

Captain Japp. By Gordon Stables, R.N. 

(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
The Silver Mine. By Esmé Stuart. (National 

Society.) 

The Great Show in Kobol-Land. By Frank R. 

Stockton. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 
Master Rex. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. (Ranken, 

Ellis & Co.) 

Some Little Britons in Brittany. By Jennett 

Humphreys. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Roll Call, and other Stories. By Lucy 

Henry. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Mr. Nasn has enhanced the value of an 
ingenious story by embodying in it the real 
adventures of some seamen shipwrecked on an 
iceberg and a description of a storm from Fal- 
coner’s ‘Shipwreck. His boy-hero is a sort of 
engineering Robinson Crusoe of the modern 
type, distils his own sea-water, and makes gun- 
powder for his friendly natives, thereby frus- 
trating the knavish tricks of his foe, the Irish- 
American. 

Miss Everett-Green’s little books are, we 
think, of a valuable kind, not aiming so high as 
the historical novel, an adventure rarely satis- 
factory, but utilizing some of the dramatic icl- 
dents in English history as the thread whereon 
to hang an avowedly fictitious story, which is 
yet not improbable, and may direct the young 
reader’s attention in a pleasant way to those 
fields of more serious reading which, rightly 
entered upon, are of all others the most inter- 
esting to intelligent children. ‘In the Wars of 
the Roses,’ which culminates in the tragedy of 
Tewkesbury, tells of a certain Paul Stukely, who 
becomes the follower and companion of the ill- 


By Henry 
By E. Everett- 
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starred Prince Edward of Lancaster. There are 
jenty of adventures with robbers in Epping 
rest and other places. The author does not 
always surmount the difficulty of inventing medi- 
eval dialogue, but that is usually a stumbling- , 
plock in these cases.—The twin story to the | 
jxegoing deals with Wales in the time of | 
giward I. There is a good deal of verisimili- 
jude in the description of the young chiefs of 
evor and their surroundings, and boys will 
have their preferences between the two pairs of | 
prothers, the fiercer Llewelyn and Howel, and 
the more cultured and modern Wendot and 
Griffeth. ’ 

Mr. Wentworth’s African story is a book of 
adventure of the newest fashion, exploration 
and the redressing of wrong carried on by elec- 
tricity and every other appliance up to date. 
The expedient of directing a drifting island by 
neans of paddles worked by elephants on tread- 
nills is a fascinating notion.—We cannot recom- 
mend ‘The Jolly Roger’ for either boys or 
gtls, though as a story of diablerie it is not 
without its merits. 

As all Christmas books of adventure have 
nowadays to be engineered by marvellous boys, 
itis well to meet such a pleasant pair as Dr. 
Stables’s two sailor lads. But we do not, and 
never did, like the doctor’s Scotch. There is 
too much of the lime labor about it. 

Dr. Stables is quite himself in the excellent 
3 «a story in which the strange adventures of 
Willie Gordon are recounted. But we cannot 
wree with the author’s idea that Scotland was 
aver conquered. Has he never read of Crom- 
yell and what followed on the battle of Dun- 
tur?— Miss Stuart’s tale of the Devonshire 
cast, and the enmity between two families 
dwelling thereon, is not below her usual level. 
There is plenty of ‘‘local colour,” and Hilary 
and Duncan are a pleasant pair. 

Mr. Stockton’s facility for inventing whimsical 
sories is apparently unlimited. ‘The Great Show 
in Kobol-Land is a fairy tale interspersed 
vith dashes of modern burlesque, and illus- 
tating a very sound moral. The story is, 
however, neither laughable nor fascinating : it 
snot droll enough for the one sort of fairy tale 
wr serious enough for the other. 

‘Master Rex’ is much tvo painful a book to 
tegood reading for children ; we recommend it 
heartless and selfish mothers, if such there 
te. Little Rex has the ill luck to be the child 
fa cold and frivolous fine lady, rather like 
Miss Ferrier’s Lady Juliana Douglas, but a 
wud deal more repulsive in spite of her beauty. 
te is the cause of all the poor little hero’s 
tany sorrows, and we confess to keen dis- 
pontment when the book comes to an end 
ad no thunderbolt descends on Lady Dash- 
wd. Rex’s father, his nurses, and his friends 
wall good angels ; the little fellow himself is 
invn with rare skill and sympathy ; and the 
ihstrations are unusually good. 

‘Some Little Britons in Brittany,’ a seaside 
‘oy, might be amusing if it were not full to 
weflowing of baby talk, English and French, a 
lite of which goes a very long way. 

Miss Henry’s method of edifying her young 
tders through the medium of romance is 
uly always the same. There is a blind 
fudmother, or an aunt with a wooden leg, or 
‘mppled mother, and the story of their mishap 
wited at a critical juncture—sometimes also 
Tthout any rhyme or reason—exerts a deter- 
‘tor a moral influence on their juvenile 
litors. All the people whose presence is not 
Wwlately indispensable to the moral are almost 
Mriably killed off, as thus :— 

“We became very friendly with these Morrisons 
wha _ We did like them, they were nice girls. 

t Minnie did not live long. She lingered till the 
Mog, and Poppy died soon afterwards. Lotty 
a curate”; 
lotty was also cut off in her youth. There 
Mevery moving tale of a blind man who sud- 

















irresistibly comic at a penny reading. 


Merioneth, and Pembroke: a Holiday Book. By 
EK. A. Kilner. 
does not appear to be any reason—physical, 
historical, or ethnological—for the selection of 
counties made in the present volume. 
author himself offers no explanation of the pecu- 
liar group he presents to the reader, unless it lie 
in the fact that the work is described as a ‘‘ holi- 
day book.” 
for a description of some county whose history 
has not yet been written, such as Carmarthen, 
in preference to the hackneyed counties of 
Brecknock and Pembroke. 
present work stands midway between the guide- 
book and the small county history. It suppliesa 
sympathetic, and often an enthusiastic, account 
of rambles and excursions in the beaten track of 
tourists ; it also gives historical sketches of the 
counties described and of the places visited, 
but the history is seldom accurate and never to 
be relied upon, as it bears the impress of repro- 
duction at second hand from very untrustworthy 
sources. 
book that is not disfigured with unjustifiable 
misspellings of proper names, whether Welsh, 
English, or Latin, with unscientific derivations 
of place-names, or with errors that betray almost 
absolute ignorance of the history of Wales both 
ancient and modern. Leaving alone Caernarvon, 
which is neither Welsh nor English, such forms 
as Carn Englynion (absurdly explained as Mons 
Angelorum), Rejed, Lleusi, 
Llwyn, for Carn Ingli, Rheged, Lleucu, Tre- 
friw, and Lleyn, are sufficient to illustrate the 
treatment meted out to Welsh names; while 
‘Dordona’s Grove’ as the title of one of James 
Howel’s best-known works, and Isca Legonium 
and Novo Burgus as the Roman names for 
Caerleon and Newport, are proofs of an equally 
culpable negligence where somewhat greater 
accuracy might perhaps be expected. 
tendency for etymologizing has led the author 
to explain the name Dee as simply the Welsh 
word du, meaning ‘‘ black,” while Dyfrdwy, 
the Welsh name of the river, is said to mean 
‘*twin rivers.” 
‘“the lion of the lake”; 
be ‘‘called by the Welsh Afon Gwaen (Sheaf 
River),” is not so known at all, but as Ab-r 
Gwaun, which may mean ‘‘the mouth of the 
Sheath (river).” It is seriously stated that Houel 
Dda ‘‘ divided the country into cantrefs or hun- 
dreds ; to Brecknockshire four were allotted, a 
number at the present time increased to six” ; 
Giraldus Cambrensis is said to have lived only 
five hundred years ago; and, coming to more 
modern times, the imagination of the writer has 
increased the number of the parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of Pembrokeshire to three, and has 





¥ discovers his long-lost niece in an omnibus, 


converted the Memorial College of the Congrega- 


while the passengers shed tears of sympathy, 
and ‘‘ blessed the fog” which had been the 
cause of this meeting, which would make an 
excellent ballad in the style of Mr. Sims. There 
; is hardly a page which does not contain some 
In one story, ‘Our | the reader into his confidence, when to a descrip- 


deliciously absurd touch. 
Tom,’ we read that 


“after supper Tom sat down on the rug with his 
back against the armchair, and in a few minutes he 
fell asleep ; the fact was he was quite exhausted, 
for he had walked over three miles to the station 
| very quickly.” 
; Even funnier is the delicious déiwwdment of the 
She went out 
late at night to post a letter, and, failing to 
effect an entrance, as she had taken the ‘‘side- 
board key” by mistake, called in the aid of a 


wooden - legged aunt’s story. 


policeman, who glided down the coal-hole, where 
he remained all night. 
managed to get in the way of a burglar who was 
struggling to escape, and, falling down, broke 
her leg, which, of course, had to be amputated. 
More than one of these stories would prove 








BOOKS RELATING TO WALES. 
Four Welsh Counties—Brecknock, Caernarvon, 


(Sampson Low & Co.)—There 


The 


There was certainly a greater need 


But in its aim the 


In fact, there is scarcely a page in the 


Trefriew, and 


The 


Llewelyn cannot possibly mean 
and Fishguard, said to 


Mean time the narrator 


; tionalists at Brecon into a ‘‘ training college for 


: Calvinistic ministers.” But the author has 
' drawn freely, and with little or no acknowledg- 

ment, from previous writers on the history and 
' topography of Wales. Once only has he taken 


tion of Pembroke Dock he has added ‘‘ Vide 
Murray’s ‘Guide.’” With a little more candour 
he would have said that in the account of Pem- 
brokeshire the same work had been throughout 
faithfully, and often literally, reproduced, even 
to the mistakes—for instance, the explanation 
of Lamphey as the Church of St. Faith, and not 
of St. Tyfei. The publication of such a work as 
this can be productive of nothing but mischief. 
Once more it gives currency to the false theories 
of native writers and the erroneous observations 
of casual tourists with reference to Wales and 
its history. By forestalling the market it 
renders all the more difticult the production of 
works of real merit on Welsh subjects, for its 
attractive exterior and the artistic finish contri- 
buted to it by the publishers will find for it a 
far wider circle of readers than its intrinsic value 
could ever command. 


Byegones relating to Wales and the Border 
Counties (1889-90) (Oswestry, Woodall, Min- 
shall & Co.; London, Stock) is an admirably 
conducted periodical, originated in 1871 by the 
late Mr. Askew Roberts, and renders to Welsh 
literature and archeology the same service as 
that of Notes and Queries in the corresponding 
English departments. But its title of Byegones 
is a misnomer, in so far as it is not exclusively 
devoted to the past, but furnishes the best 
permanent record of contemporary events and 
movements of national importance in the 
Principality. For instance, the present volume 
contains excellent summaries of all the lectures 
delivered within the last two years before the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, several 
of which have not been published in Y Cymm- 
rodor or elsewhere ; for example, papers ‘On 
the Celtic Open-Field System,’ by Mr. Seebohm; 
‘On Welsh Law,’ by Judge Brynmor Jones ; 
and ‘On the Bards and the Friars,’ by Mr. 
Owen Edwards, of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
The proceedings of other Welsh societies and 
of the National Eisteddfod are also recorded 





with similar completeness and fidelity. But 
the most valuable feature of the volume is a 
series of six lectures by Prof. Lloyd, of 
Aberystwith College, on ‘The Making of the 
Welsh Nation,’ which if published in book 
form would in a measure supply the present 
greatly felt want of a popular handbook 
of Welsh history. Mr. Egerton Phillimore, 
merciless as usual in his treatment of charla- 
tanism, contributes several exhaustive articles 
on ‘ Border Place-Names,’ and gives most ex- 
cellent proof of a practically unrivalled acquaint- 
ance with the lives of Welsh saints. Scraps 
of Welsh folk-lore, genealogical and obituary 
notices, catalogues of private collections of 
books and paintings, original documents (such 
as the records of the Oswestry Corporation), 
and a great variety of other materials which 
form the stock-in-trade of every student of the 
past are to be found scattered among its pages, 
adding to the value and the interest of the 
volume. There has also been added, in the 
form of a supplement, ‘A Complete Record of 
the Royal Visit to Wales’ in 1889, which sup- 
plies the last chapter in the history of the 
royal progresses in Wales. Byegones deserves 


a long life, for Welsh research would seriously 
suffer if it ceased to appear. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
Guille Allés Library and Museum: Encyclo- 


pedic Catalogue of the Lending Department. 
Compiled under the direction of A. Cotgreave, 
assisted in the French Department by H 

Boland. (Sotheran & Co.)—The ‘‘ Encyclopedic 
Catalogue ” is little else than the familiar dic- 





tionary catalogue, a form well known in this 
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country as well as in America. It describes 
a part of the valuable collection of books 
dedicated to the use of the public of Guernsey 
by two generous natives of the island—Mr. 
Thomas Guille and Mr. F. Mansell Allés. Be- 
sides the author, title, and classified headings 
usually found in dictionary catalogues, it con- 
tains a subject and chronological index to 
English prose fiction, a novel feature, which 
indicates how largely the wants of the novel- 
reader must nowadays be considered in popular 
libraries. The Catalogue also includes a list of 
pseudonymous authors, among whom, it seems, 
Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. Comyns Carr must be 
ranked. The ‘‘ proper or present names” of 
these gentlemen are J. A. Wilson and Josh. 
Williams. The information about the dates of 
birth and death of some of the writers may seem 
out of place, although these facts are not 
entirely valueless, which is more than can be 
said of such biographical scraps as the follow- 
ing : Aristotle, ‘‘ called prince of Greek philo- 
sophers ”; Bacon, ‘‘ celebrated philosopher ” ; 
Bede, ‘‘religious savant”; Beaumont and 
Fletcher, ‘‘ dramatists about 1585 ”; J. Boswell, 
‘*Scotch biographer”; O. Goldsmith, ‘‘ Irish 
author ”; J. H. Newman, ‘‘ Catholic cardinal ” ; 
Sir W. Scott, ‘‘eminent Scotch novelist”; 
W. Shakspeare, ‘‘ celebrated dramatist ”; and 
Herbert Spencer, ‘‘ moral philosopher.” It ap- 
pears that Mr. A. J. C. Hare, who during the 
last thirty years has left few parts of Europe 
unilluminated with his guide-books, was a 
**theologian,” and died in 1834, The rage for 
cross-references is pushed beyond the borders of 
common sense, as, for instance, when articles in 
Ure’s ‘ Dictionary ’are indexed. The simple art 
of classification has not been deeply studied by 
the compiler, who groups under bibliography 
such references as ‘‘ English Men of Letters 
Series,’ Curwen’s ‘ Booksellers,’ and Thackeray’s 
‘English Humourists.’ In spite, however, of 
numerous misprints and very imperfect work- 
manship, the Catalogue is not without value, 
especially as a guide to the literature of the 
Channel Islands. 

Bibliotheca Hantoniensis: a List of Books 
relating to Hampshire, including Magazine 
References. By H. M. Gilbert and G. N. God- 
win. With an Additional List of Hampshire 
Newspapers by F. E. Edwards. (Southampton, 
Gilbert.)—This is a reprint, with additions, of 
‘An Attempt at a Bibliography of Hampshire’ 
issued a few years ago. It includes books on 
the Channel Islands ; but in this respect it is 
far from perfect, as may be seen from a casual 
glance at the Catalogue of the Guille-Allés 
Library mentioned above. Any one hoping to 
find a complete account of the editions of 
White’s ‘Selborne’ will also be disappointed. 
Cobbett’s ‘ Life’ is included, but the ‘ Rural 
Rides’ is omitted. The list of books and 
periodicals containing Hampshire references 
and the particulars of county newspapers are 
useful. 


Round and About the Bookstalls: a Guide for 
the Book-Hunter. By J. Herbert Slater. (Upcott 
Gill.) — Besides indicating where books of 
present value may be found, the author claims 
to point out ‘‘those classes of books” which, 
although of small value now, are likely soon to 
rise in price. ‘‘The principles upon which 
books of all kinds derive their value and im- 
portance are also stated and discussed. In each 
of these respects the work is,” continues Mr. 
Slater, ‘‘as far as I am aware, unique.” The 
general principles of book rarity were laid down, 
however, by David Clement, nearly one hundred 
and fifty years ago, not to speak of many more 
recent authorities, and Mr. Slater has not added 
much to our information. Second-hand book- 
sellers need not be alarmed. They are not 
likely to be ruined by the students of the 
present ‘‘ Guide,” which is chiefly made up of 
the harmless chit-chat which passes muster in 


talk about the ‘‘Roxburghe Society,” neither 
should a list of ‘‘special works of reference 
which are commonly consulted by modern col- 
lectors”’ omit the familiar works of Brunet and 
Lowndes. 


The Journal of the Ex-libris Society. 
—Within the last few years collectors of book- 
plates have been increasing very largely in 
numbers, much to the terror of the librarian 
and the book collector, and they are now come 
to the point of forming a society and publishing 
a magazine, of which the earlier numbers are 
before us. The articles consist partly of re- 
prints from other sources, and partly of original 
matter. Among the latter we would draw 
special attention to the article on American 
book-plates by Mr. Lichtenstein (which bears 
a strong resemblance to one published in an 
American magazine some time ago), to an- 
other on ‘Some Anomalies in Armorial 
Ex-libris’ by Mr. Jewers, and the list of 


library - interior plates by Mr. Vicars. Re- 
views of such recent books as M. Car- 
lander’s ‘Svenska Bibliotek och Ex libris’ 


and M. Bouchot’s ‘Les Ex-libris’ are given, 
while from the former volume many book-plates 
are reproduced. 
of book-plates on some scientific basis, we wish 
that some stop could be put to the wholesale 
pillaging which goes on in many places. If 
some ex-libris collector of eminence could only 
be induced to point out that old book-plates 
gain much value from remaining in situ, he 
would earn the grateful thanks of thousands. 
However, it is hopeless to expect charity from 
collectors. The magazine does great credit to 
its organizers, for its whole get-up is irreproach- 
able—print, paper, and illustrations. It seems 
that more subscribers are needed to ensure its 
regular publication, and we hope that these may 
be forthcoming ; for it would be a pity if a 
paper started in so excellent a manner should 
fail for want of adequate support. 


The British Bookmaker. Vol. IV. (Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co.)—The British Bookmaker seems 


in the present volume this change is strongly 
marked. The historic, and, as some may think, 
the artistic side has given way to the practical 
and the commonplace. There is no doubt that it 
thus appeals more strongly to the trade, but its 
tone has been distinctly lowered. Notwith- 
standing this change, there are still some articles 
interesting to those outside the workshop, for ex- 
ample, those on ‘ Notable Bookmakers’ (though 
we question whether Mr. Blades would have 
enjoyed being so called), and a series of articles 
on early printing and printers written in a 
popular style. Evenin this volume the amusing 
enmity towards Mr. Cobden Saunderson still 
smoulders, though on various pages we can trace 
the excellent effect of his teaching. Indeed, the 
amateur generally is treated with crushing 
scorn. The best part of the magazine is the 
number and quality of the illustrations, which 
are really wonderful at the low price. A few of 
these have already appeared in other places, but 
the majority are new. The portraits of various 
binders and specimens of their work which 
appear month by month add a_ personal 
interest to each issue, and will in the future 
be most valuable. The greatest drawback 
to the paper is the tone of the ‘Notes’ 
and the ‘Workshop Whisperings,’ which are 
in many cases qualified to give offence. It 
is much to be regretted that a paper which has 
so good an opportunity of improving the taste of 
a very large circle of readers should cumber its 
columns with such matter; or even if it is 
necessary to insert the matter, the manner is 
still open to improvement. Another drawback, 
which might easily be remedied, is the separate 
pagination of each number, so that it is difficult 
to find anything in the bound volume. The 





the pages of second-rate bibliographical periodi- | 


comfort of readers would be much increased if 


cals. A professional book-hunter should ‘not | the volume were 


(Black.) ' 





gradually to have been changing its scope, and | 


While placing the collecting | 
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PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS, Mr. 

Names and their Meaning: a Book Amel 
Curious. By Leopold Wagner. (Fisher Une os was 
This book does not, as might be expected from the what 
title, treat of Christian names or surnames, and tried 
treats only partially of local nomenclature. There regar 
are chapters on ‘‘ The Countries of the Wor d,” insta 
‘The English Counties,” ‘‘ London Streets and happé 
Squares,” ‘‘London Districts and Suburbs.” ica 
and ‘London Churches and Buildings.” The —& ™4% 
remaining contents of the volume are concerned ist 
with personal and national nicknames, designa- eal Lac 
tions of religious sects and political parties upon 
signs of inns and taverns, and the names of conic 
wines and liquors, birds, flowers, coins, festivals gre 
and so forth, the index of words explained con- of de 
taining about two thousand entries. Of course fear te 
many of Mr. Wagner’s explanations are un- tion tt 
questionably correct, and many others are jp ‘ths 
plausible ; but he never gives the authority or jy ™¢ 
evidence for any of his statements, and he is win] 
scarcely ever right except in cases where it is Ww *! 
almost impossible to go wrong. He repeats all jm #2 
the traditional blunders usually found in works @ "4° ® 
of this kind, such as the derivation of London —@ %™" 
from the Welsh Llyn-ddin, lake town, or of @ “%% ! 
Worcester from the name of the Huiccii; and Minist 
adds a large number of other absurdities, which, aador ¢ 
so far as we know, are original. Perhaps the gentlen 
funniest thing in the book is the statement that jy ®8 
the skylark is so called from its habit of “lark. 9 Ball 
ing’’-—or, to quote the writer’s actual words, @ #lge 
‘‘ from its frolic of rising and sinking as it flies.” @ by 0. 4 
The word tavern, Mr. Wagner says, is “‘founded J —Ser™ 
upon the Anglo-Saxon tab, a cup, and ern, a  Mithoul 
place.” The suffix -ia in Siberia is said to be # mt unt 
‘*the Celtic for land or territory.” Torres @ sus‘ 
Strait, we are told, ‘‘ owes its designation to its @ Me wa 
position near the Equator, the word torres, from ‘Lenor 
the Latin toridus [sic], signifying parched.” (J ld o 
-Mr. Wagner’s misknowledge extends to other jj "0 tr 
than philological matters: he informs us, for claim t 
instance, that the crust of port wine consists of faming 
‘the alcohol precipitated on the sides of the ( ig ball: 
bottle.” It is a pity that books of this sort ( tis cha 
should be published, but it is quite likely that jj "lichco 
Mr. Wagner may find many readers, as there is deserves 
a large class of persons who find pseudo-etymo- also in 
logical rubbish peculiarly attractive. mr 
Lineuistic and other students should hail ann 
with satisfaction the publication of a cheap and ind bof 
handy Sanskrit-English Dictionary, such as is > wll 
now to be found in the new English edition of to the 1 
Prof. Cappeller’sSanskrit-German ‘ Wérterbuch,’ ain af 
recently published by Messrs. Luzac. The book “veda 
is well adapted to the use of beginners, as it liter 
specially deals with the texts usually read in aridend 
commencing Sanskrit ; but it will be of use also Lack of 
to philological students—orsuchas havemastered hie 
the Nagari character—as it includes most Vedic iin : 
words, a great desideratum in many earlier rented b 
dictionaries, especially such as were founded aia 
on native sources. The basis of the present a 
work is, on the contrary, the great lexicon of Wihderi 
Boehtlingk and Roth, with the addition of ‘yogi 
compound forms likely to be of service to... ih 
beginners. miideorv: 
bred he 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. fither th; 
Mr. Kennan’s Siberia and the Exile System, @ ould mo 
2 vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.), is a big book dys, T) 
on a limited subject, for there is not much # Marie cla 
in it about Siberia in the ordinary sense of MM tt he } 
travel, and the work is, in fact, one on the H¥ snk into 
Russian transportation system. It is distinctly leased | 
interesting, and reads as though absolutely true. BM jet into 4 
The writer of the present notice is himself we” mets fro, 
acquainted with Siberia as it was, has traveled te ever-y 
throughout that country, and has not himse Sin; 
seen any of the terrible things which Mri) il ballad: 





Kennan describes ; but this fact proves nothing. 
The suspiciousness of the Russian police has un- 
doubtedly increased since the revival of revolu- 
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es 
jionary activity, and both arbitrary arrest and 
ing are certainly far more prevalent in 
ia at the present moment than they had 
heen, until lately, since the death of Nicholas. 
yr, Kennan went to Siberia with friendly 
American dispositions towards Russia, and he 
ually converted to different views by 
what he learned and saw ; and he certainly has 
‘ad to be as careful as it is possible to be with | 
to the facts which he records. Take, for | 
instance, his history of the awful events which | 
isppened in 1889-90 at Kara—the flogging of | 
icate ladies, one of them consumptive, lead- 
ing directly to their death—the three ‘‘ hunger- 
qsts” by which the whole of the leading politi- 
allady prisoners at Kara marked their feeling 
n the subject, the only chance for a Russian 
envict of bringing pressure to bear upon the 
yernor of a prison being to produce the risk 
of death in so many cases as to cause him to 
jar to get into some trouble by attracting atten- 
tion throughout the world. A great number of 
deaths of well-known people cannot always be 
hushed up. Mr. Kennan is too scientific for 
win his spelling of Russian names. He him- 
gif tells us that he is forced to make excep- 
tin for certain names as to which their owners 
lave adopted for themselves a definite form of 


so widely known as those in the first period. 
The poet of the third period who has obtained 


the widest European fame is Freiligrath. Dr. 


| Buchheim hopes that the rising poetic genera- 


tion may produce materials for a fourth period. 
Many of the ballads are tragedies in condensed 
narrative form, but humour has not been over- 
looked by the balladists, and Dr. Buchheim 
has imparted variety to his selection by adding 
some of the humorous ballads as a relief to the 
more serious ones. We can unhesitatingly 
praise this recent addition to the ‘* Golden 
Treasury Series” as a thoroughly judicious col- 
lection, well edited, with a careful selection of 
useful and interesting notes. It would have 
been more convenient for reference had the 
names of authors been placed at the head of the 
page instead of the general title of the book. 
The Memoirs (chiefly Autobiographical), from 
1798 to 1886, of Richard Robert Madden (Ward 
& Downey), have been sent to us. ‘‘ Few men 
have ever seen so much of the world, mingled 
in more stirring scenes, or with persons of 
greater eminence, or accomplished a larger share 
of useful and permanent work than that brave 
old man, whose talents are attested in each and 
all of his forty published volumes ; and whose 
life is well worthy of being chronicled, not only 
on account of its almost romantic character, but 


philosophy such as this become some wha 
dreary wastes. We note, without expressing 
any opinion of our own, which would be going 
outside our province, that M. de Laveleye on 
several occasions attacks an extended system of 
Home Rule for Ireland, although he says nothing 
against a moderate scheme, as well as nothing 
for it. His terror, however, of the dominance 
of ‘‘ the Church ” appears to enter into his view 
upon the subject. ‘‘If Home Rule is to mean 
a separate government and a completeautonomy, 
it will hand over Ireland to the Catholic clergy 
and bring back persecutions and civil war with 
all its horrors.” In another place he writes: 
‘*Tf the Irish, masters in their own house, sit in 
the same numbers as now in a Parliament at 
Westminster keeping its present powers, they 
will dominate the Empire, for they will always 
place in a majority that party to which they 
bring their votes. If the English then hand 
over to them justice, militia, and customs, there 
will remain nothing but a personal union con- 
tinually threatened.” M. de Laveleye’s French 
printers have unfortunately marred his refer- 
ences to the affairs of the United Kingdom by 
a good many of the customary French errors, 
such as ‘‘Chatam” and ‘‘Scheakspeare.” In 
his account of the Referendum he uses words 
which will make his readers believe that Parlia- 


# ventleman writes his name, or used to do so, in 





widservant named Marie Josephe Dalb, who 


ther that she should marry his son if she 





dys. The task was accomplished, but when 


tuk into a lethargy from which she was onl 

tleased by death. * The editor divides his mod 
it into three periods. The first takes in the 
bets from Biirger to Chamisso, and contains 
ever-popular ‘ Erlkénig,’ ‘Der Fischer,’ and 


signature when using Roman letters. Why, 
then, give us the name of the late Assistant 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the present ambas- 
sdor at the Quirinal, as Vlangdlli, when that 


also because of his eminence as a littérateur and 
his achievements as a philanthropist.” Dr. 
Madden deserved this encomium, passed on 
him by a recent writer; and amongst the 
forty volumes which he gave to the world 
the most remarkable are the ‘Memoirs of 
the Countess of Blessington’ and the ‘ History 
of the United Irishmen.’ The former is 
replete with anecdotes of the brilliant circle 
which frequented Gore House, and more 
particularly of Count d’Orsay. The latter he 
regarded as his magnum opus. Being himself 
a fervent Irish patriot, sympathizing with the 
heroes of his narrative, he takes, of course, a 
favourable view of their proceedings. That there 
is another side to the story need not be added. 
His antipathy to Mr. Froude on account of his 
historical writings is avowed, and furnishes an 
additional instance of the ‘‘ quarrels of authors.” 
That Dr. Madden was distinguished as a 
writer nearly as much as a philanthropist is 
unquestionable, and that he excelled as much 
in verse as in prose will be at once recognized 
by any reader of the copious extracts from his 
poetry contained in the present volume. 


The New Calendar of Great Men (Macmillan 
& Co.), edited by Mr. Frederic Harrison, is a 
collection of biographies of the saints of the 
Positivist Calendar. They are well-written and 
accurate sketches, and form much more interest- 
ing reading than notices generally so brief could 
be expected to be—a fact not to be wondered 
at seeing that the contributors include, besides 
the editor, Prof. Beesly, Dr. Bridges, and Mr. 
Vernon Lushington. Occasional signs of haste 
are visible. To name together ‘‘ Ticknor, Dozg”’ 
(i.e., Prof. Dozy, of Leyden), ‘‘ Depping, and 
Hubbard ” as authorities on the ballad poetry 
of Spain is, to speak mildly, somewhat un- 
critical. But such slips are inevitable in 
traversing so wide a field. The notices as a 
rule display great knowledge and sympathy. 
Among the best articles are Mr. Lushington’s 
sketches of the Fathers, and the notices of 
Virgil, Hippocrates, Hipparchus, the Elder 
Pliny, Dante, Cervantes, and others. 


WE confess to not being so greatly interested 
in the two volumes of M. de Laveleye’s Le 
Gouvernement dans la Démoecrat‘e, published by 
M. Félix Alcan, of Paris, as we have been in 
many of the esteemed economist’s other books— 
such, for example, as that on the Balkan penin- 
sula or that on education. The present work 
strikes us as being less well arranged, and less 
marked by that essential of all philosophic 

















the simpler form of Vlangaly ? 
Balladen und Romanzen. Selected and 
amanged, with Notes and Literary Introduction, 
0. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Germany, which is so rich in folk songs, is 
yithout a national ballad literature, and it was 
notuntil Percy’s ‘Reliques’ had inspired the 
gnius of Biirger that the modern ballad litera- 
ture was founded by that poet’s masterly ballad 
‘Lenore —a poem that has been famous all the 
vorld over, and stirred the soul of Walter Scott, 
vho translated it. England, therefore, may 
chim to have produced the poetic fire which, 
faming forth in Germany, indited the inspirit- 
ing ballads which Dr. Buchheim has collected in 
this charming volume. His admirable selection, 
vhichcontainsall, ornearly all, the famous ballads, 
deserves the success which his ‘Deutsche Lyrik,’ 
iso in the ‘‘Golden Treasury Series,” has 
irady obtained. When the German poets 
udertook to give a modern artistic rendering 
of subjects chosen from ancient legends, they 
had before them a vast field of subjects to 
choose from, and they added a noble chapter 
to the literature of their country. They took 
some of the legends which Percy had given to 
the world, but they found others around them, 
ad they did not disdain to use such romantic 
incidents as occurred in their own days. ‘The 
lack of Edenhall ’ was treated by Uhland, and 
(rein was the adapter of the ‘‘ Robin Hood ” 
snes. ‘The Legend of the Lorelei’ was in- 
rated by Clemens Brentano, but it was Heine 
tho gave it its greatest popularity. Uhland 
dien worked up modern incidents, and in ‘ Die 
Mihderin ’ he tells a pathetic story that occurred 
ithe year 1814 in the village of Disouguin, in 
vhat was once the province of Artois. A young 


ved her master’s son, was promised by the 
id mow a certain field by herself within three 


ie claimed her reward the farmer told her 
he had only spoken in fun, whereat she 


Singer’ of Goethe, as well as the beauti- 
ballads of Schiller. The second period, ex- 


ment has carried a Local Option Act for Wales. 
It is not quite clear that M. de Laveleye thinks 
so himself, as he may refer only to the exist- 
ence, on the occasion of one vote, of a majority 
in favour of the principle; but the words suggest 
that the law exists. M. de Laveleye does: not 
seem to have worked over these two big volumes 
with the same care which he has given to all his 
other literary labours ; and a description of the 
grace with which Madame Carnot does the 
honours of the Elysée constitutes, for example, 
a passage which careful revision would have ex- 
cised from a book which is intended as a work 
of reference for the gravest shelves. 


M. Herzen, of Paris, publishes Le Japon 
Pratique, by M. Félix Régamey—a most inter- 
esting little volume, describing all the manu- 
factures and art methods of Japan, and inci- 
dentally the manners and customs of the 
people. The book is not scientific, but popular, 
and is thoroughly readable and prettily illus- 
trated. We learn, among other things, that 
the popular condiment soy is made not from 
blackbeetles, as the British public is supposed 
to think, but from burnt flour. 

WE have received the first volume of a work 
by Commandant Weil on the Campaign of 1814, 
published by the Librairie Militaire de L. 

Baudoin, at Paris. The work has a preface (very 
short, but extremely interesting) by General 
Lewal, in which that distinguished ofticer points 
out the inefficiency of the allied cavalry during 
the invasion of France, and of the German 
cavalry in 1870, and seems to suggest that the 
French cavalry also (though General Lewal 
does not say so) is no better ; or, in other words, 
that there is room for making cavalry far more 
useful than it has been made by the continental 
powers in the wars of the present century. Com- 

mandant Weil began his work with the inten- 

tion of making it a special book upon the special 

arm of cavalry, and in particular a book giving 
the substance of the interesting documents in 
the Vienna War Office on the allied cavalry of 

1814. But he has been led by the bulk and 

value of his materials into writing a more 

general work, and his book really forms a diary 

of the campaign of France written by a French 

officer, but from the standpoint of the enemies 

of France. He places himself, as it were, not 

in the French, but in the allied positions, and 


records chiefly the movements of the allies, and 
those of the French only so far as is necessary 
for the purpose of illustration or of verification. 
Commandant Weil is, we believe, attached to 
the staff of the Governor of Paris, or, in other 





works—a point of view, without which, clearly 


from Uhland to Heine, offers several ea 
fixed in the author’s mind, books of ‘political 


ive pieces, although there are few of these 





words, to the War Staff of the French General- 
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issimo ; and we congratulate the French army 
- on now having in its high places men who are 
masters of foreign tongues and of military his- 
tory. It seems difficult to imagine that Com- 
mandant Weil will ever be able to complete his 
work on the scale on which it has been begun. 
The movements, for example, of the days from 
January 25th to February 2nd, 1814, take up 
nearly two hundred pages, and at this rate we 
shal] need many volumes before the final act of 
Fontainebleau is reached. Oriental critics, we 
believe, always wish long life to their authors, 
and we will imitate them in expressing the hope 
that Commandant Weil may live to complete 
his work. If he does, he may hope to be a very 
senior officer at the time. 

Tue house of Firmin-Didot, of Paris, publish 
La Vie Américaine, a beautiful volume by M. 
Paul de Rousiers, illustrated from great numbers 
of photographs prepared for the work by M. 
Georges Riviére. In spite of the great numbers 
of errors in names, which are characteristically 
French, and of a few errors of fact—such as the 
statement that Montana is one hundred times the 
size of Iowa—the book gives a useful as well as 
a new picture of the United States. The author 
has seen that the America of the present and of 
the future must be found in the West, and he 
concerns himself little with the Americans of 
the past. We know no book which gives a more 
accurate picture of the life of the settler in the 
new States of the centre, such as that of Kansas ; 
but the author’s view of life in the old and 
settled portion of the country is a little of a 
burlesque, and Boston will have reason on its 
side in declaring that he ignores the better half 
of American intellectual life. 

The Cloud of Witness (Frowde) is a selection 
of a large number of passages of very various 
degrees of merit, arranged by Mrs. Lyttelton 
Gell to follow the sequence of the Christian year. 
The aim is ‘‘ to detach and emphasize ”’ cardinal 
points of Christian teaching. 

A most pleasant volume has been constructed 
out of Mrs. Piozzi’s long-forgotten ‘ Observa- 
tions and Reflections made in the Course of a 
Journey through France, Italy, and Germany,’ 
and published by Messrs. Seeley under the 
title of Glimpses of Italian Society. The extracts 
have been chosen with judgment, and the illus- 
trations selected so as really to illustrate the 
text. The Countess E. Martinengo Cesaresco 
has supplied a useful and sensible introduction. 
We cannot, however, agree with her view that 
Mrs. Piozzi’s remarks disprove the idea that 
Venice had fallen into a state of senile decay in 
1785. The fact is too well established to be 
easily upset. 

Messrs. Dent & Co. deserve the gratitude 
of all lovers of Goldsmith for the charming 
edition they have published of The Citizen of 
the World, with an agreeable introduction and 
excellent notes from the pen of Mr. Austin 
Dobson. Several etchings by Mr. Herbert 
Railton add to the attractions of these two 
dainty volumes. The same publishers send us 
Nightmare Abbey, another volume of their 
pleasant edition of Peacock’s tales. Dr. Gar- 
nett has contributed an interesting preface. 

THE volume for 1892 of Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Kniyhtage, and Companionship 
(Dean & Son) records a more than usual number 
of changes, owing to the high mortality of 1891, 
which proved fatal to two archbishops, four 
dukes (one, the Duke of Devonshire, dying since 
‘Debrett’ was issued), and eighteen earls. Asa 
record of facts few books can compete with this 
volume, which is most carefully corrected and 
brought up to date, as we have proved by 
testing it at various points.—The Almanach de 
Gotha (Gotha, Perthes) is another book much 
to be admired for its accuracy and completeness, 
and like ‘ Debrett’ it has the prestige of anti- 
quity. 

We have on our table the annual volumes of 
the Fireside (‘Home Words’ Publishing Com- 








pany), and Harper’s Young People (Low & Co.), 
an excellent publication; Little Wide Awake 
(Routledge & Co.), Chatterbox (Wells Gardner & 
Co.), Little Folks (Cassell & Co.), and the Child’s 
Pictorial (Christian Knowledge Society), capital 
magazines for young children ; Sunday Reading 
for the Young (Wells Gardner & Co.), also a 
good periodical, and the Prize (same publishers). 


Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. have’sent us 
some of their Concise Diaries and delightful 
pocket-books to hold them. They have also 
sent us sundry elaborate calendars like the 
Boudvir Calendar, which contains a poetical 
quotation for.every day of the year. They are 
characterized by the firm’s usual good taste. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury, reprint of Mr. John Thornton’s 
edition of 1775, edited by Phinn and Youle, er. 8vo. 6/ 





Book of Revelation Explained, &c., by Veritas, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. | 


Dictionary of Hymnology, setting forth the Origin and 
History of Christian Hymns, edited by J. Julian, 42/ cl. 

Milligan’s (W.) The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of 
our Lord, Baird Lectures, 1891, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Popley’s (W. A.) Christ the Creator and Redeemer of Man- 
kind, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Richter's (D.) The Word of the Lord upon the Waters, 
Sermons, 4to. 2/6 cl. 

Fine Art. 
Lethaby’s (W. R.) Architecture, Mysticism, and Myth, 7/6 
Poetry. 

Dante's Divine Comedy, trans. by C. E. Norton, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Dawson’s (C.) Avonmore, and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Great Pan Lives, Shakspeare’s Sonnets 20-126, with Para- 
phrases and References, by Clelia, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Morison’s (J.) Of ‘ Fifine at the Fair,’ ‘ Christmas Eve,’ and 
other of Mr. Browning’s Poems, 12mo 3/ cl. 

Morris's (L.) Epic of Hades, Elzevir Edition, 12mo. 6/ cl. 

Sinclair’s (M ) Essays in Verse, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Sketches from Nature, a Book of Verses, by Sheila, 12mo. 2/6 


History and Biography. 
Stead’s (W. T.) Character Sketches, roy. 8vo 5/ cl. 
Philology. 
Thimm’s (F.) Norwegian Self-Taught, cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Science, 


Chadwick (F. E ) and others’ Ocean Steamships, a Popular 
Account of their Construction, Development, &c., 12/ cl. 
Hindekoper’s (R. S.) Age of the Domestic Animals, 8vo. 10/ 
McBride's (P.) Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear, 25/ cl. 
Rose (W.) On Harelip and Cleft Palate, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Bacon's (F.) Essays, Civiland Moral, Advancement of Learn- 
ing, &c., er. &8vo. 2/cl. (Minerva Library.) 
Blue Pavilions (The), by Q, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Chaplin’s (M. A.) Chimes for the Times, 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Ed wards’s (M. B.) A North-Country Comedy, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


7 i y i i “ 5 H . . 
Gordon's (J.) Vampires and Mademoiselle Reseda, cr. 8vo. 6/ scriptions which the book contains are mostly 


Hazlitt’s (W.) Tales and Legends of National Origin, 15; cl. 

I Will Repay, by ‘‘ Martius,” cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Meredith's :G.) The Tragic Comedians, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Robinson's (F. W.) The Wrong that was Done, 3 vols, 31/6 cl. 

Stories from the ‘Arabian Nights,’ selected from Lane’s 
Version by S. Lane-Poole, 3 vols. 18mo. 7/6 cl. 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


LIFE still ha h one romance that naught can bury— 
Not Time himself, who coffins Life’s romances— 
For still will Christmas gild the year's mis- 

chances 

If Childhood comes, as here, to make him merry— 

To k’ss with lips more ruddy than the cherry— 

To smile with eyes outshining by their glances 
The Christmas tree—to dance with fairy dances 
And crown his hoary brow with leaf and berry. 


And as to us, dear friend, the carols sung 
Are fresh as ever—bright is yonder bough 
Of mistletoe as that which shone and swung 
When you and I and Friendship made a vow 
That Childhood’s Christmas still should seal each 
brow— 
Friendship’s, and yours and mine—and keep us 
young. THEODORE WATTS. 








ST. WILLIAM OF NORWICH. 


Tre fact that there was a life of this boy-saint 
written by Thomas of Monmouth (was he pupil 
or kinsman of Geoffrey of that ilk ?) is not a 
new one, for it is mentioned by Hardy in his 
‘Descriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to 
the History of Great Britain and Ireland’ 
(Longmans, 1865, vol. ii. p. 396), and most of 
the tale is given by Capgrave in his ‘ Nova 
Legenda.’ See also the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ of 
Bollandus, 25 Mart., iii. pp. 588-591; Pott- 
hast, ‘ Bibl. Hist. Medii Atvi.’ 


Dr. Jessopp’s discovery of a full copy is onl 
ever, most interesting, and I hope he will, print 
it, as the complete text of what is really th 
germ of all the English myths of child myn” 
by the Jews ought to be put on record. Th 
fact that the life now turns out to be written by 
command of William Turb proves the correctnes, 
of the guess I made some years ago (“Persecu. 
tions of the Jews in England,’ p. 179) that 
‘‘we can only guess under whose auspices this. 
monstrous fiction was put forward, but we ma 
note that the then Bishop of Norwich was the 


| notorious William Turbus, the violent and un. 


scrupulous partisan of Thomas & Becket,” 

There is a little confusion in the part of Dr 
Jessopp’s article where he says that the last 
instance (of alleged child crucifixion) in England 
was at Winchester in 1192. Just before he refers 
to the Lincoln case in 1255, and the Northampton 
case in 1279. 

Again, how can the MS. just found be the 
original holograph of the author anda MS. of 
the thirteenth century, when it was the account 
of an occurrence said to have taken place in 1139 


_and written at the command of Bishop Turb, 


| who died in 1174 ? 


Watter Ryeg, 








MARBLED PAPER. 
29, New Bond Street, W. 
In your issue of November 16th, 1889, there 
appeared a very interesting letter upon the | 


, above subject, having reference to an album 
' amicorum containing examples of early marbled 








paper, and bearing dates ranging from 1616 to 
1638, which had been recently purchased for the 
Art Library at South Kensington. Your corre- 
spondent observed: ‘‘It would be interesting to 
know whether any examples of marbled paper 
of earlier date than these have come down to 
the present time.” 

We think, therefore, he will be interested to 
hear that an album amicorum of the date of 
1600, containing several specimens of marbled 
paper, has lately come into our possession. The 
book is in its original binding, which bears the 
name of its owner ‘‘Joannes de Beavchamp,” 
and the date ‘‘anno 1600” on the sides. John 
de Beauchamp appears at that time to have 
been a student of Douai, and the arms and in- 


those of members of that college. They are of 
dates ranging from 1600 to 1616. Itisa curious 
coincidence that it was from us that the first- 
mentioned album amicorum was purchased for 
the Art Library. Exus & Etvey. 








THE THIRD EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
British Museum, Dee. 19, 1891. 

In indexing the correspondence and papers of 
Sir Thomas Edmondes, ambassador to France 
and the Netherlands, tempp. Elizabeth and 
James I., which are preserved among the Stowe 
MSS., I have just come across the two follow- 
ing notices of Shakspeare’s patron and friend, 
Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of Southampton. 
As I cannot find that they have ever been 
noticed, I think they are well worth publishing, 
as they give the exact date at which Southamp- 
ton’s secret visit to and return from England in 
order to marry Elizabeth Vernon, and the news 
of the wedding, became known to the queen. 

Epwarp Scort. 
Letter from Sir Robert Cecyll to Thomas Edmondes, 
English Agent at the French Court. 

Mr. EpMONDES,—The haste I haue to send away 
this Messenger forbydds mee to spend longer tyme 
then I must of necessytie: But so it is, That my 
ILord] of Southamptons comming hither is knowe, 
and what he hath done, for which “ is” the Queene ™ 
is muche offended. Yow knowe the Nature of his 
offence, and what it is lyke to proue which makes 
me wishe that his Lo[rdship] should take heed to 
make it worse with any contempt being the first day 
itis knowen,« matter, that cannot danger his fortune 
further then the Cloude of her Ma[jesties] favour 
who punisheth the forme rather then the substance, 
By this lettre you shall perceaue what yow — 
doe, and for any further matter from hence, thé 
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*;snoaccydent worth the wryting, and therefore I 
do here conclude that I remayne 
Your loving freind assuredly 
Ro[BERT] CECYLL. 

Grenewich the third of Sept. 1598. 

Mr. Edmondes. 

Addressed :—To my very loving freind M'. Thomas 
Zdmondes Esq’. her Ma‘* Agent with the [Frenc he 


_- Elizabeth R. 

Trustie and welbeloued, we greet you well. 
Where we _haue vnderstoode that the Earle of 
South{amp]ton hath been in England privily, and 
js passed Ouer again without our knowledge con- 
temptuously. And where we are informed that he 
hath behaued himselfe in other thinges contrary 
tohis duety and to the dishonnour of our Court, 
We doe commande you to charge him in our name 
precisely and vppon his duety to return presently 
yppon the sight hereof. And therefore doe com- 
mande you to vee all truthe and diligence to enquire 
him out and to make our pleasure knowen to him, 
ag you will aunsweare it at your perill. Given vnder 
our Signett at our Mannour of Grenwich this third 
of September 1598 in the xltet yeare of our Raigne. 

Addressed : — To our trustie and welbeloued 
Thomas Edmondes esquire our Agent with the 
French kinge. 








SOME LECTURES DELIVERED BY COLERIDGE IN 
THE WINTER OF 1818-19. 
I. 

SPEAKING in later life of ‘The Friend,’ Cole- 
ridge called it a secret entrusted to the public, 
which, unlike most secrets, had been well kept. 
With greater reason he might have said this of 
his lectures, into which he had put not a little 
of his best work, and of which only the most 
tantalizingly scanty records have come down. 
It is, indeed, possible that Coleridge delivered 
lectures, and even courses of lectures, of which 
no record at all remains. With one consent his 
biographers state that the series delivered in the 
beginning of 1818 was the last. They have neg- 
lected to follow up the scattered references to a 
later course, ‘On the History of Philosophy,’ 
in the pages of Allsop. Nowhere does Allsop 
state categorically that this course was actually 
delivered, but he prints letters and conversa- 
tions which imply that it was. The first re- 
ference occurs in a letter from Coleridge dated 
December 2nd, 1818 :— 

“Tf Icould have buta tolerably numerous audience 
to my first or first snd second Lectures on the His- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. I should entertain a strong 
hope of success, because I know that these lec- 
tures will be founi by far the most interesting and 
entertaining of any I have yet delivered, independent 
of the more permanent interests of rememberable 
instruction.” —Allsop, i. 8 

At p. 118 of his second volume Allsop records 

a conversation (undated) in which Coleridge 
expressed a wish that Southey might have been 
“one of the audience, fit though few, who at- 
tended my Lectures on Philosophy”; and con- 
tinues :— 
_ “The Prospectus of these Lectures js so full of 
interest...... that I subjoin it ; trusting that the Lec- 
tures themselves will soon be furnished by, or under 
the auspices of Mr. Green.” 

But the document as printed is manifestly 
incomplete, as it contains no particulars of place 
or time of delivery, or of terms. Turning back 
to p. 118, we find Allsop quoting—da propos of 
nothing in the immediate surroundings— 

“the following observations [which] preface a 
chronological and historic assistant to a course of 
Lectures delivered in 1818.” 

The preface was manifestly a pendant to the 
“Prospectus” I have just mentioned, for it 
begins, ‘‘ The history of philosophy commences 
with the birth of Thales.” The only further 

references in Allsop’s book are contained in 
letters of Coleridge of 1821 and 1822 (i. 159 and 
ii. 152), but they are mere passing allusions. 

I have recently been fortunate enough to 
discover some particulars regarding this course 
of Lectures on Philosophy, and what is more 
important, perhaps, to discover that Coleridge 
delivered at the same period a series on six of 
Shakspeare’s plays. I wish I could add that I 
had discovered adequate reports of both courses, 


but it is not impossible that this communication 
may lead to the discovery of something more 
than the scraps I have gathered. 

Recently, when looking over, on quite another 
quest, an old volume of the Literary Gazette, I 
came upon the following advertisement in the 
number dated December 12th, 1818 :— 

“ Mr. COLERIDGE'S two courses of LECTURES on 
Monday & Thursday evenings (8 o’Clock) at the 


. CROWN & ANCHOR, Strand, will commence on the 


14th & 17th of this month : the former, an Historical 

& Biographical Course on the most important revo- 

lutions in the belief and opinions of Mankind ; the 

latter on Six Select Plays of Shakspeare, each form- 
ing the subject of a single lecture. Admission 

Five shillings; Single & Double Tickets for either 

course with Prospectuses &c. may be had at Messrs. 

Steel, Law Stationer, 12, Chancery Lane ; Butter- 

worth, Temple ; Taylor & Hesse[y], Fleet Street ; 

Boosey & Son, Broad Street; and Hookham’s 

Library, Bond Street.” 

On turning to the succeeding number of the 
Literary Gazette (December 19th) I found the 
following notice of the lectures, showing that at 
least two of them had actually passed beyond 
the ‘‘ prospectus ” stage :— 

“On Monday evening, Mr. Coleridge commenced 
a course of weekly biographical & historical lec- 
tures on the most important revolutions in the belief 
& opinions of Mankind (see Advertisement in our 
last number) and on Thursday, another course of 
six selected plays of Shakspeare. These lectures 
are delivered at the ‘Crown & Anchor’ Tavern in 
the Strand. Thatof Monday was principally intro- 
ductory, showing the progressive state of civiliza- 
tion, & the consequently improved state of human 
reason. Mr. C. denied that true Philosophy had any 
existence before the days of Pythagoras, and entered 
largely into a view of ancient history, as illustrative 
of the subject. There was much novelty in the 
manner in which he handled this branch of his 
theory. We can at present afford no more than this 
brief notice, which may however direct the lovers 
of science & enquiry where they may reap informa- 
tion in an uncommon if not an unique way.” 

The Ltterary Gazette, however, took no further 
notice of either course, and I turned to the 
columns of the Champion, which Sunday radical 
paper had shortly before become the property 
of Coleridge’s quondam friend John Thelwall. 
I did not go unrewarded. In the number dated 
December 20th, 1818, I found an article headed: 
‘“*Mr. Coleridge’s alternate Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy ; and on Six Plays of 
Shakspeare.” The kindly patronizing impu- 
dence of the opening paragraphs induces me 
to reprint them with the report of the lec- 
tures which follows. Coleridge’s befriending 
of Thelwall when the latter was at the lowest 
ebb of his fortunes will form an interesting 
chapter in the life of the former when it comes 
to be written, and luckily the ‘‘correspond- 
ence”’ is ‘‘ still producible.” It was creditable 
to both parties, and should have spared Coleridge 
these impertinences. I do not know where the 
original of the quoted lines is to be found, but 
they are probably taken from some kindly poem 
addressed in 1796-7 by Coleridge to his poor 
friend, which one day may come to light in its 
entirety :— 

Mr. COLERIDGE’S alternate Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy; and on Six Plays of 
Shakspeare. 

The name of Coleridge has a charm in it, which we 
should be sorry to see dissolved. His great learn- 
ing—the known extent of his out-of-the-way read- 


| ing, the torrent of fine, and of extraordinary ideas, 


which he can occasionally pour forth,—his original, 
though unorganised genius,—nay, his very eccen- 
tricities, cast a sort of mysterious spell around him 
that transports us out of the ordinary present, and 
makes him live in our imaginationsas a sort of being 
of anothergeneration,ora othersphere:and,perhaps, 
it is well that he should be so considered. Forour own 
part, at least, we are ready to confess, that we should 
otherwise have for him some of those feelings which 
we should be sorry to cherish for so extraordinary 
a man. Not that we mean to insinuate that moral 
character is necessarily impeached by changes, how- 
ever great, of political opinion or profession ; but 
(those excepted which take place in the first age 
of boyhood, when the inculcated opinions of the 
nursery, like the shell upon the head of a new- 
hatched chick, may necessarily be expected not to 





have been shaken off :) they somewhat diminish our 


feelings of respect, as disturbing that clear percep-. 
tion of identity (in the past and the preserit man) 
which forms the associating link of personal attach- 
ment and esteem ; and, demonstrating, at any rate, 
that either at one or the other period of his life 
(and who shall decide at Which) the understanding, 
or the moral feeling of the individual, was obviously 
sophisticated, and delusive. But great changes of 
opinion upon such subjects, are apt to be violent 
also; and violence is, in our estimation, but an in- 
different proof of their deep-felt and conscientious 
sincerity: while oblivion, or misrecollection of the 
past, is certainly not very demonstrative of that 
precision and sanity of mind, that should induce to 
implicit confidence in the present. We allude (and 
it is a painful allusion) to some passages in Mr. 
C.’s ‘ Biographia Literar‘a.’ When he deliberately 
asserted that it was always a part of his political 
creed, that “ whoever ceased to act as an individual, 
by making himself a member of any society not sane- 
tioned by his Government, forfeited the rights of a 
citizen ;* how extraordinary that he should have 
forgotten his still producible correspondence with 
an individual, then one of the most conspicuous 
members of the societies thus stigmatized, whose 
friendship Mr. C. at that time courted, for no other 
obvious reason. than for his intrepidity, and his 
sufferings on that very account. Does Mr. C. recol- 
lect these lines— 

“Some * * * * * * * * to the patriot’s meed aspire, 

Who, at safe distance, without wound or scar, 

Round pictur’d strong walls waging mimic war 

Closet their valour: you, ’midst thickest fire, 

Leap on the perilous wall. Therefore, I choose 

Ungaudy flowers that chastest odours breathe, 

To weave for thy young locks the civic wreathe”—&c. &c. 

Alas ! poor Coleridge !—a seraph! and a worm! 
At least, a seraph he would have been, had there 
but been so much of the nerve of any one concen- 
trating principle whatever, in his composition, as 
might have given consistency to the splendid but 
disjointed materials of his mind. This, only this, 
was wanting to his fame !—and it is in vain that the 
visions of mysticism, and the unintelligibilities of 
metaphysics & Psychology are applied to, to supply 
its place. Every production of his genius, every 
effort of his mind, whether oral or written, bears 
some stamp and evidence,— some obscuring blot 
from this primitive deficiency. Let us not, how- 
ever, be mistaken as though we wished to depreciate 
these lectures; the very atoms and fragments of 
such a mind, have a value beyond the perfect 
coinages of the ordinary class of lecturers. That 
affluence of fine ideas—that power of expressive 
language, in which he frequently abounds—that 
store of miscellaneous knowledge, he has so elabo- 
rately attained, and which, occasionally, he so 
happily imparts, entitle him to more than all the 
patronage that can crown his efforts ; and we can- 
not conclude these remarks without recommending 
both the proposed courses to the attention of our 
readers. 

The Lecture of Monday, if it did not satisfy us on 
all the doctrinal points it involved, furnished much 
curious information, and suggested many important 
reflections. It was rich in materials for serious 
meditation : food for the mind—matter of deliberate 
digestion ; and we know not where so much infor- 
mation, upon subjects so erudite and abstract, could 
have been so easily, or so agreeably obtained. The 
company was numerous and respectable. 

Mr. Coleridge commenced his Lecture on the 
Tempest, as a specimen of the Romantic or Poetical 
Drama of Shakspeare, on Thursday, by investigating 
the true nature and foundation of poetic probability. 
To give a rule, it is necessary first to investigate the 
end to which it is to be subservient. The end of 
Dramatic Poetry is not to present a copy, but an 
imitation of real life. Copy is imperfect if the 
resemblance be not, in every circumstance, exact ; 
but an imitation essentially implies some difference, 
The mind of the spectator, or the reader, therefore, 
is not to be deceived into any idea of reality, as the 
French Critics absurdly suppose ; neither, on the 
other hand, is it to retain a perfect consciousness 
of the falsehood of the presentation, There is a 
state of mind between the two, which may be 
properly called allusion, in which the comparative 
powers of the mind are completely suspended ; as 
in a dream, the judgment is neither beguiled, nor 
conscious of the fraud, but remains passive. What- 
ever disturbs this repose of the judgment by its 
harshness, abruptness and improbability, offends 
against dramatic propriety. 

Observing this distinction, Mr. C. proceeded to 
show that many natural improbabilities were inno- 
cent in the ground-work or outset of the play, 
which would break the illusion afterwards and the 
contrary. The temper of mind in the spectator 
must be considered ; a strong improbability in the 
story founded on some known tradition, does not 
offend, in the outset of a play ; but the interest and 
plot must not depend upon that improbability. 
Again, violent emotions must not be excited at the 





very commencement: for if the mind is not pre- 
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pared, the judgment is awakened and the illusion 
yanishes at once. 
Mr. €. proceeded to apply those principles to the 


Tempat, a romantic drama, in which the interest | 


depends on the imagination, rather than the feel- 
ings. The plot has little intricacy, and its interest 
ceases in the 3d act, in which the conclusion becomes 
evident. 

It would be endless to refer to all the beautiful 
illustrations of his theory, which Mr. C. drew from 
the successive scenes of this play ; the truth, the 
harmony which he made apparent, and the soften- 
ing touches that he produced, to show how this 
great master tempered every thing (the wonderful 
and the terrible) to the feelings of his audience. 
This was illustrated in the circumstances of the ship- 
wreck, and in the character of the magician Prospero. 
Criticism of this kind cannot be abridged; but it 
would be doing injustice to Mr. C. to pass over the 
beautiful manner in which he commented on the 
scene of the intended murder. Contempt, he re- 
marked, is never attributed in Shakspeare, but to 
characters deep in villany,as Edmund, Jago; An- 
tonio and Sebastian, in the play before us. The 
sophistry of guilt diminishing the crime in its own 
eyes, by contempt for the object of its purpose, and 
by writing in metaphor and mild language, the 
horrors from which the mind would revolt ; all which 
was admirably exposed in comments upon this 
scene. 

Mr. C. concluded with some beautiful observations 
on the versification of Shakspeare ; which he com- 
pared to the sinuous and ever-varied lapses of a 
serpent, writhing in every direction, but still pro- 
gressive, and in every position beautiful. The con- 
nection between the character of the versification 
and of the language ; and between the metre and 
the sense: one elucidating and assisting the other, 
were demonstrated with a truth and beauty which 
he only can arrive at who unites profound philo- 
sophy with exquisite taste and depth of poetic feel- 
ing. 








SALES. 

Art a sale held by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 
on the 16th and 17th inst. the following 
prices were realized :—Carey’s Life in Paris, 
royal paper, 19/. 10s. ; Crebillon, Euvres, 3 vols., 
printed on vellum, 15/.; Blake’s Young’s Night 
Thoughts, 25/.; Purchas, Pilgrimes, 5 vols., 
421. 10s. ; and Wynken de Worde, Ordynary of 
Crysten Men, first edition, 191. 

Last week, too, at Messrs. Christie’s rooms, a 
copy of the first edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Stones 
of Venice fetched 201. 








PROF. KUENEN. 
Pror. Manarry writes concerning the dis- 
tinguished Dutchman whose death we chro- 
nicled last week :— 


*“ He had been failing for some time, and died after 
a long illness. Indeed, when I last saw him, three 

ears ago, he already showed signs of age which 1 

ad not expected. All the sweetness and the kind- 
liness of the man remained, but it seemed to me 
saddened with the consciousness that his life was 
drawing toaclose. At that interview he spoke to 
me with the deepest feeling of his great colleague 
Cobet, who had sunk into second childhood. When 
I first saw him, at the tercentenary of his university, 
both were in the zenith of their fame, though 
Kuenen was not yet formally the head of the theo- 
logical school. His master Scholten, the father of 
the critical Dutch school, was still hale and vigorous, 
But even then there was no doubt as to the relative 
greatness of the two theologians. Neither of them 
was such a man as a stranger, who had only heard of 
their conflicts with the orthodox, could have antici- 
pated. Kuenen, in particular, was a tall, gentle, 
patient-looking parson, much likea studious country 
rector in England. He was no mere critic, but an 
intensely earnest man, who worked as secretary of 
a society for the defence of Christianity, but who 
came to regard all the Christian documents as the 
development of a great ethical, not of a super- 
natural, progress in the history of man. Younger 
men do not remember the sensation created 
by Kuenen’s studies of the Old Testament, 
seeing that his arguments have leavened even 
orthodox theology, and coloured the views 
of several of our best English divines, But in 
their day the ‘Godsdienst’ of Israel and the 
“Prophets’ of Israel made a great stir, and their 
translation into many European languages secured 
for them a very widespread interest. If Scholten 


some of his younger disciples in Germany is pro- 


bably akin to the scanty acknowledgment of 
| Cobet’s merits by his Teutonic neighbours. Yet in 
England, where there were the strongest pre- 
ange against his naturalistic views, Kuenen 
1as always been regarded with sincere respect. 
It is not likely that he would have gained this 
exceptional position but for the perfectly calm 
and objective tone of his criticism. He never 
exults over a defeated opponent ; he never claims 
credit for any originality; he writes as a man 
thinking of his great subject, and of his subject 
alone. This it is which makes Kuenen’s works 
eminently religious, in the sense in which he him- 
self understood religion. As he says of the prophets 
of Israel, ‘That which they themselves possessed, 
and therefore could awaken in others, was religion, 
no mere speculation, but a reality of life. Because 
it was such, it could—nay, it must—find acceptance 
and become public property.’ This it is which 
makes it well-nigh impossible for the most ardent 
adherent of traditional views to regard him as a foe, 
or even as an opponent, but rather as a fellow 
searcher after the truth, whose heart is right with 
God, even if his reason may have led him astray.” 








EXCHEQUER TALLIES. 
Barnes Common, S.W. 

THE publication of Mr. Hubert Hall’s ‘ History 
of the Exchequer’ has brought into prominence 
the singularly archaic method of reckoning by 
tallies. In an interesting discussion on the 
matter which I recently had with my friend Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, the point was brought out that 
tallies were not peculiar to the Exchequer. That 
has an important bearing upon the Exchequer 
usage. One of the most curious instances that 
I know of, where tallies were used so recently as 
last century, is noted in Clarke’s ‘Survey of the 
Lakes,’ p. xxiii, a scarce book, from which I 
will quote the following passage :— 

“Inacertain village the poor-rates were collected 
by means of a notched stick ; every notch in which 
represented a tenement,and the proportion which 
each was to pay was known by similar means, This 
stick is still preserved, and has not been so long laid 
aside but that there are persons still alive [1789] 
who can, to use their own phrase, read it, There is 
also another village in which those rates were never 
yet collected at all, and where the custom of pro- 
viding for their poor which subsisted long before 
the laws respecting that subject is still continued ; 
and its particulars, which are curious enough, are 
known and observed with the greatest exactness, 
both by the paupers and the other inhabitants.” 

It would be interesting if any of your readers 
could say what villages are here alluded to, and 
whether any other examples are known. 

G. LaurENcE Gomme. 








Literary Ghossip. 


WE hope to publish in our number for 
January 2nd a retrospect of English litera- 
ture during 1891. No extra charge will be 
made for this supplement. 


Waitt in Italy last summer Sir F. 
Pollock wrote an imaginative paper entitled 
‘Sir Michael: a Fantasy on an Altarpiece 
of Perugino,’ which will shortly be pub- 
lished in Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Amone the papers in the New Year’s 
number of Blackwood will be an estimate of 
Mozart, by Mr. Frederick J. Crowest, @ propos 
of the recent centenary of the great com- 
poser’s death; a ‘ Chapter of Reminiscences,’ 
by Mr. John Skelton, which, with Lord 
Rosebery’s ‘ Pitt’ as its text, will contain 
some recollections of the revolt of Young 
Edinburgh against the rule of the Whigs, 
and also unpublished letters from Lord 
Beaconsfield and Earl Stanhope; and the 
commencement of chapters of travels in the 
Holy Land, descriptive of the recent ex- 





was the father of the Dutch school. Kuenen is now 
the father of a European school which ranks among 
its leaders great men in Germany, France. and Kng- 

d, The scanty admission of this parentage by | 


periences of an English family who, in the 
course of their wanderings, strayed beyond 
the beaten track of the tourist and visited 
some of the less-known corners of Palestine. 





Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., will contri. 

bute an essay on ‘Pleasure’ to the same 
number. 

Blackwood for January will be strong in 
sporting articles. The “Son of the Marshes” 
has a paper on ‘Fowlers and Wild Fowl. 
ing’; there is another on ‘Cricket and 
Cricketers’; and among the fiction there 
is a hunting romance, the first effort 
we understand, of a young lady of here- 
ditary hunting tastes. There will also be 
an account of the ‘ Fall of Balmaceda,’ by 
an English resident in Santiago during the 
Dictatorship. 

Mr. Henry Jepuson’s work on ‘The 
Platform’ will be published by Messrs, 
Macmillan about the middle of next month, 
It is a history of the rise and progress of the 
political platform in this country, and is in 
two volumes. The first describes the long 
struggle during the reigns of George III. 
and George IV. for the rights of public 
meeting and free speech. The second traces 
the progress of the platform from the first 
Reform Act agitation down to the Reform 
agitation of 1884, and concludes with an ex- 
amination of the position and power of the 
platform in the present day as one of the 
great political institutions of the country. 

Mr. P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, the author of 
‘Nature in Books,’ whose letters on the 
village problem have excited much interest 
as they appeared in the St. James's Gazette, 
has undertaken to write a volume on the 
rural migration for Messrs. Methuen’s 
‘Social Questions of the Day ”’ series. 

Mrs. Fiemine (who, by the way, is a 
sister of Mr. Rudyard Kipling) has written 
a short story, which will be published in 
Black and White, and another which is an- 
nounced to appear in the next number of 
the Albemarle Review. 

Mr. Water Herries Potxocx will con- 
tribute a volume to the ‘‘Whitefriars Library 
of Wit and Humour” early in the year 
1892; and Mr. Justin McCarthy’s new work 
of fiction, written expressly for this library 
will be published in March next. 


THE new paper announced to appear on 
the 2nd of January has changed its name 





from Church and State to the Scottish 
Standard, “a paper devoted to the interests 
of the Scottish Church.” 


Mr. Locn, secretary to the Charity 
Organization Society, will publish at once 
with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a 
small book on ‘Old-Age Pensions and 
Pauperism,’ being an inquiry into the 
meaning of the statistics of pauperism 
quoted by Mr. Chamberlain and others in 
support of a scheme for national pensions. 

Tue next number of the Contemporary 
will contain the first instalment of an article 
by Sir Charles Duffy, in which he gives 





notes of Carlyle’s conversation during his 
tour in Ireland, and prints a number of 
Carlyle’s letters ; and the last article penned 
by the late Bishop of Carlisle, ‘Probability 
and Faith,’ based on Dr. Abbott’s criticism 
of Cardinal Newman’s teachings and beliefs. 
The bishop remarks that he was “one of 
those—not so many of them now—who had 
heard Newman preach in his own pulpit of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford.” In the same number 
of the Contemporary will appear an account 
of ‘The Stundists,’ by ‘HE: B. Lanin.” 
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Ax historical and genealogical account of 
the mayors of Leicester, from the first on 
record down to the passing of the Municipal 
Corporations Reform Act, is in preparation 
by Mr. Henry Hartopp, of that town, who 
has for some years past been collecting 
materials for the work, which is to be pub- 
ished by subscription by Messrs. J. & T. 
Spencer, of Leicester. 


Mr. ArcHIBALD ConsTaBLE is going to 
ublish from the new year onwards the 
Indian Magazine and Review, issued by the 
National Indian Association. Some changes 
and improvements are to be introduced. 
Literary Opinion will begin 1892 with 
articles by Sir E. Strachey and others. 


Tue Law Quarterly Review for January 
will contain a note on ‘Registration of 
Foreign Copyrights,’ by Mr. T. E. Scrutton ; 
and articles on ‘The Criteria of Juris- 
diction,’ by Mr. A. V. Dicey, Q.C.; ‘The 
Early History of the Incorporated Law 
Society,’ by Mr. V. J. Chamberlain ; ‘ Con- 
yeyancing under the Ptolemies,’ by Mr. E. P. 
Fry; ‘The ‘ Quadripartitus,”’ by Prof. 
F. W. Maitland ; and other papers. 


Mr. J. C. C. Rourn writes from 60, Evers- 
field Place, St. Leonards :— 

‘*As you are aware, the late General Plan- 

tagenet- Harrison (‘Mr. James Phillippe, Genea- 
logist ’) left several volumes of MSS. Of these 
yolumes (amounting to thirty in all) twenty 
came into the possession of some one who had 
lent the late General money on their security, 
and to whom the General at the time of his 
death was still in debt. The remaining ten 
volumes became, after the General’s death, the 
property ofhisdaughter. Now, thoughthe Record 
Office authorities had a high opinion of the value 
of the late General’s MSS., they did not see their 
way, nor deem it essential, to purchase more 
than twelve volumes of them (for which they 
paid 240/., or 201. a volume); and, unfortunately 
for Miss Plantagenet-Harrison, those twelve 
volumes formed part of the set of twenty 
volumes belonging to the person before referred 
to, who held them as a security. Accordingly 
Iam writing to you to state that I think it very 
desirable that these ten volumes should belong 
to the Public Record Office, or to some institu- 
tion ; that am prepared to purchase five of these 
volumes, and topresentthem tothe Public Record 
Office (or to the British Museum, or York 
Museum, or to some other similar institution, if 
there should be any insuperable objection to 
their being housed at the Record Office) ; and 
that I shall be glad to hear from any one (or 
from any others) who will purchase the remain- 
ing five volumes, and present them to whatever 
institution it shall finally be decided that the five 
volumes Iam going to purchase shall be pre- 
sented to. I trust that many of your readers 
will agree with me in thinking that it is far 
better that the late General’s MSS. should 
belong to a public institution rather than that 
they should be permanently the property of any 
private individual ; and that one or more of those 
who see this letter may be able to join with me 
in placing the ten volumes of them I have before 
referred to in some institution where they will 
be able to be easily consulted by genealogists 
and others interested in the families and lands 
of which they give either the history or some 
account. I should add that I understand that 
Miss Plantagenet-Harrison will agree to accept 
the same price for each of the ten volumes as 
the Record Office paid for each of the twelve 
volumes which did not belong to her—viz., 201. a 
volume—unless only two or three volumes were 
ae and some of the others were still 
eft in her possession, in which case she might 
find it necessary to ask 301. a volume.” 





Tue deaths are announced of Dr. Browne, ; under which many of his students at Leipzig 
the late Bishop of Winchester, a learned | thus labour, has written an admirable treatise, 


and amiable prelate, whose ‘ Exposition of | 


the Thirty-nine Articles’ has long been a 
standard text-book; and of Mr. Godfrey | 
Turner, of the Daily Telegraph, a journalist | 
of much taste and culture. 

Tue French Government has appointed 
a commission of experts to organize in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale an exhibition of | 
documents illustrating the approaching 
fourth centenary of the discovery of America. | 

An important volume on the life and work | 
of Robert Browning, with numerous’ trans- | 
lations of his poetry into Danish, has just | 
been published in Copenhagen. The author, 
Dr. Jon Stefansson, says that Browning will 
be an important factor of European culture 
in the coming generation. 


Tue next volume to be presented by the 
Goethe-Gesellschaft to its members will 
consist of a series of documents and records 
relating to Goethe’s management of the 
Weimar-Theater, which, as we reported 
before, were discovered in 1890. The pub- 
lication, bearing the title of ‘ Beitrige zur 
Geschichte des Weimarer Hoftheaters,’ 
will be edited by Dr. Suphan, the director 
of the Goethe- und Schiller-Archiv. It will 
be published next spring. 








SCIENCE 


a 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Soap-Bubbles, and the Forces which mowd 
Them. By C. V. Boys, F.R.S. (Society for | 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—Those who 
heard the charming lectures on soap-bubbles 
delivered by Prof. Boys at the London Institu- 
tion more than a year ago will surely be glad 
to possess the substance of these discourses in 
a permanent form. At the same time it must 
be admitted that it is one thing to listen to an 
experimental lecture, and quite another thing 
to read it in print. Not only do we lose the | 
personality of the lecturer—who is at once 
speaker and performer-—but in place of the | 
experiments which fascinated us in the lec- | 
ture room we receive descriptions which at 
best must be cold and meagre. Even Faraday’s 
lectures became tame in type. Prof. Boys is 
a consummate master of experimental science, 
singularly ingenious in his devices and skilful 
in manipulation. Many an intelligent lad with 
this book in hand will be led to attempt the 
beautiful experiments which the little volume 
describes ; but the average manipulator will pro- 
bably find many of them beyond his skill. If 
bubble-blowing ever became a fashionable pas- 
time, Prof. Boys’s book would be an indispens- 
able guide. The language is simple, clear, 
and direct, without the slightest attempt at fine 
writing, yet relieved by an occasional touch of 
sly humour. The figures scattered freely over 
its pages are sufliciently expressive as scientific 
illustrations, but in some cases their boldness 
degenerates into coarseness. 


Outlines of General Chemistry. By Wilhelm | 
Ostwald. Translated by James Walker, D.Sc. 
(Macmillan & Co. )—Until recently the student 
of chemistry needed but a very slender equip- 
ment of mathematical knowledge. It seems, | 
however, that such modest attainments will | 
hardly satisfy the exacting requirements of the 
future ; and it will probably be considered a 
few years hence that an acquaintance with the 
higher analysis is as necessary in chemistry as 
in physics. Even now it is by no means easy 
for the non-mathematical reader to follow the 
development of the science in all its ramifica- 
tions. Prof. Ostwald, sensible of the difficulty 





| 





| tice of his art. 


in which he explains, in language destitute as 
far as possible of mathematical formule, the 
most advanced views in chemical science. Of 
this work Dr. Walker, of Edinburgh, has pre- 
pared an excellent translation, which may be 
recommended with confidence to the English 
reader. But it may be fairly questioned whether 
those who are sufliciently advanced to profit by 
Prof. Ostwald’s work will need a translation, 
An acquaintance with the German language 


| is quite properly considered indispensable at 


the present day to any one who intends to 
apply himself with seriousness to the study of 
chemistry. The work before us seems a trifle 
too stiff for the beginner, while the advanced 
student and the teacher will certainly be able, 
and will probably prefer, to consult the original. 

Mixed Metals, or Metallic Alloys. By Arthur 
H. Hiorns. (Macmillan & Co.)—Alloys, or mix- 
tures of metals, are so extensively used in the 
arts that the notion of devoting a small work to 
the subject is not a bad one. Mr. Hiorns—the 
principal of the School of Metallurgy at the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute—is an active 
writer on metallurgical topics, and the present 
work forms another of his series of text-books. 
As Birmingham is the very centre of the trade 
in mixed metals, he has been favourably placed 
for the acquisition of practical knowledge. His 
work, though not without its slips, may be re- 
commended to those who are interested in the 
melting and mixing of metals, and in the utiliza- 
tion of the resulting products, for it will afford 
them information which they would other- 
wise have to seek, with more or less diflficulty, 
in larger treatises and in technical journals. 
But it is something more than a mere compila- 


| tion, since it gives in some cases the results of 


the author’s original investigations, as is espe- 
cially notable in the chapter on German silver. 
The Electro-plater’s Handbook. By G. E. 
Bonney. (Whittaker & Co.)—This little work 
may be studied with advantage by the amateur 
who aspires to success in the electro-deposition 
of metals, and by,the young workman anxious. 
to gain a knowledge of the principles and _prac- 
The history of the subject is 
sketched, but only in bare outline, for the 


| author hastens to the practical part of his sub- 
| ject, where he describes the principal types of 


battery and dynamo, and enters into minute de- 
tails respecting the preparation of the objectsto be 
plated, the character of the bath, the deposition 
of the metallic coat, and the final treatment of 
the plated articles. Mr. Bonney’s volume is 
essentially a practical book for use in the work- 
shop. 

The Life-story of our Earth. By N. D’Anvers. 
(Philip & Son.)—The Story of Early Man. 
(Same author and publishers.)—These two smal 
volumes, forming part of the elementary series 
termed ‘‘Science Ladders,” are intended to 
serve as simple reading books for the. young. 
For this purpose they seem well suited. The 
information they convey is clearly and pleasantly 
expressed, and is for the most part accu- 
rate. It seems, however, rather unfortunate 
that on the very first page of the first book 
the young reader should be troubled with a 
reference to the old controversies between the 
geologists and the theologians. On the whole, 
the little volumes are likely to prove useful, 
and the interesting ‘Story of Early Man’ may 
be profitably read by many older than school 
children. 

Fresh Light on the Dynamic Action and 
Ponderosity of Matter, by ‘‘ Waterdale” (Chap- 
man & Hall), is an attempt to explain gravyi- 
tation by the shelter which one body affords to 
another against pressure produced by waves. 
This is the author’s meaning as far as we can 


| make it out; but he has not a clear way of ex- 


pressing himself, and does not appear to have 
an accurate knowledge of dynamics. 
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A Treatise on Electro-Metallurgy, by Walter G. 
M‘Millan (Griffin & Co.), is a comprehensive 
and clearly written handbook, including such 
comparatively recent subjects as Siemens’s 
electric furnace and the Cowles process for alu- 
minium. It abounds with interesting practical 
details, is well illustrated, and has a copious 
index. 

A Dictionary of Metric and other Useful 
Measures, by Latimer Clark, F.R.S. (Spon), is 
a remarkably full collection of tables alpha- 
betically arranged for the conversion of weights, 
measures, moneys, and various physical magni- 
tudes. In each case not only the converting 
factor is given, but also its reciprocal and its 
logarithm. The type is bold, and the informa- 
tion, which must have involved much pains- 
taking research, is brought well down to date. 

Optical Projection: a Treatise on the Use of 
the Lantern in Exhibition and Scientific Demon- 
stration. By Lewis Wright. (Longmans & Co.) 
—tThis is a most interesting work of over four 
hundred pages and contains 232 extremely 
well-executed illustrations. The author in- 
forms us in his preface that ‘‘ optical projec- 
tion” has been his hobby more or less since 
his boyhood, when one of Carpenter & Westley’s 
phantasmagoria lanterns was placed at his dis- 
posal, and a perusal of his book will make it 
evident that its preparation has been a labour 
of love. The style and treatment exhibit strong 
individuality, to which the use of the first person 
singular does not seem at all inappropriate. 
Altogether the book is interesting even to the 
general reader, while persons who have frequent 
occasion for the lantern in scientific illustrations 
will find it invaluable. 

Pror. Mitnes Marsware’s The Frog (Man- 
chester, Cornish) has now reached a fourth 
edition, enlarged by an epitome of the embryo- 
logical results lately published by the author 
and his pupils, and forming a really admirable 
introduction to elementary zoology. 


An Introduction to Hwman Physiology, by 
Dr. A. D. Waller (Longmans), has some cha- 
racteristics unusual among such books. It is, 
as its title professes, essentially a handbook 
for medical students, but, unlike some of its 
congeners, it is written by a scientific phy- 
siologist and on proportionately broader lines. 
Nor is it surcharged with pictures of the entire 
equipment of a physiological laboratory ; and 
histology and embryology are, as we think 
rightly, hardly touched upon. Dr. Waller has 
written up to his title, and done it well, even 
though his information is in some cases so 
highly concentrated that it may prove slightly 
indigestible. His remarks about loose phraseo- 
logy and looser inferences in dealing with the 
cardiac action of alkaloids and with cerebral 
localization might be appropriately borne in 
mind by other than medical students. In a 
second edition the ‘‘neuro-muscular” cells of 
Kleinenberg should be dropped. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


WE have received the number of the Memorie 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
October. Besides Prof. Tacchini’s account of 
the solar spots and facule observed at Rome 
during the third quarter of the present year 
(which shows ‘‘que l’activité solaire a présenté 
une augmentation sensible, car l’extension des 
taches est deux fois plus grande”), it contains 
two notes on the solar protuberances by Father 
Fényi, of Kalocsa, and obituary notices of Profs. 
Pigorini, of Parma, and Pisati, of Palermo. 

M. G. Bigourdan, of the Toulouse Obser- 
vatory, has issued a most interesting Histvire 
de UV’ Astronomie & Toulouse de l’Origine a la 
Fondation de l’Observatoire Actuel. The first 
observatory in Toulouse was established, by the 
Academy of Sciences of that town, soon after 
its own foundation in 1729, on one of the 


| observations there, but afterwards erected an 
| observatory on his own house, and superseded 
it by a larger and more commodious one in 
1770. Darquier, whose contributions to astro- 
nomy are well known, assisted him for a time, 
but afterwards erected an observatory (dis- 
mantled after his death in 1802) on his own 
house in the street which now bears his name. 
Meanwhile Vidal had commenced his astro- 
nomical labours at the observatory of Garipuy, 
which became the property of the States of 
Languedoc after the death of the founder in 
1782. Vidal retired in 1807, and, after several 
attempts to improve the observatory, it was 
decided in 1840 to erect a new one at the ex- 
tremity of the town. The buildings were com- 
menced in the following year, but it was not 
until the end of 1846 that it received its instru- 
mental equipment. The old observatory of 
Garipuy was then abandoned and sold, and 
work regularly commenced at the new estab- 
lishment. 

The volume of Observations made at the 
United States Naval Observatory, Washington, 
during the year 1886 has recently been pub- 
lished. An appendix gives the magnetic obser- 
vations made in the years 1888 and 1889 with 
instruments and in buildings the erection of 
which was completed towards the end of 1887. 

The Nautical Almanac for the year 1895 has 
recently been published. The contents and 
arrangements ‘‘are the same generally as those 
of the preceding year,” and no change of im- 
portance appears to have been made in any of 
the data employed. There will be three partial 
eclipses of the sun, all invisible in this country, 
and two total eclipses of the moon, one of which 
(on the night of March 10th) will be visible here, 
the other (on the morning of September 4th) 
only partly so, as the moon will set at Greenwich 
a few minutes after totality has commenced, 
and that just before sunrise. This volume 
of the Almanac is the last of those which will be 
issued under the superintendence of Dr. Hind, 
who at the end of the present month is to retire 
from a post which he has held for nearly forty 
years. His successor will be Mr. A. M. W. 
Downing, M.A.Dublin, F.R.A.S., who was ap- 
pointed one of the Assistants at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, in the year 1873, and 
has lately been one of the honorary secretaries 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Tue Oriental Institute of Woking publishes 
An Enquiry into the Ethnography of Afghanistan, 
by Surgeon-General Bellew, C.S8.I., which was 
prepared for the International Congress of 
Orientalists. It interests, but does not wholly 
satisfy us. In the preface the author sets 
language far too high as an indication of race, 
for the well-known cases of the Bashkirs, of the 
Magyars, and of many Indian tribes of America, 
show how little language, or even manners and 
customs, can be taken as a test of blood origin. 
Then he is speculative, and enters upon bold 
statements without giving sufficient reasons to 
carry his readers with him. Of one tribe which 
he finds in the coast districts north of Bombay, 
near Peshawur, and at Kandahar, he tells us 
that ‘‘in Europe they are represented by the 
modern Wend of the Austrian Dominion.” Now 
there are Wends in Prussia, and in East-Central 
Germany, and in Austria, and in a corner of 
Switzerland, and in Italy ; but the author does 
not prove that they are connected with the 
Mahmand tribe of Afghanistan. It is difficult 
to speak with certainty upon so obscure a 
question as the ethnography of Afghanistan, 
but the author appears to us to have probably 
made some confusion between the Barech tribe, 
which he describes as living on the Helmund 
and in districts of Kandahar bordering on 
Baluchistan, and the Brahouees—or, as he 
writes, Brahwi-—who live, as he says, all over 





towers of the rampart. Garipuy made some 


Baluchistan ; for he gives to the Barechs the 





of a superior quality, which is notoriously the 
gee gm of the Brahouees —the ove” 
of all the best trotting camels of : 

and the hills. y ee tele 

A work which in part deals with the same 
questions as the one that we have just noticed, 
although its title is very different, is A Memoir 
on the Indian Surveys, 1875-90, written by 
Mr. C. E. D. Black, and published by order of 
the Secretary of State for India, and sold by 
a considerable number of leading houses, of 
which the first named is that of Mr. E. A 
Arnold. The part of Mr. Black’s work—which 
is beautifully printed and got up, and forms a 
handsome gift-book—which will most interest 
the general public is that which concerns the 
surveys on the Indian frontier, and especially 
in and near Afghanistan. The volume forms 
in fact, a continuation of the ‘Memoir on the 
Indian Surveys’ written by Mr. Markham. 

Land-Travel and Sea-Faring, by Mr. Morley 
Roberts (Lawrence & Bullen‘, should prove 
highly interesting to young ‘‘ gentlemen” who 
are inclined or compelled to ‘‘rough” it for a 
few years in one of the colonies. The author, 
who was educated at Owens College, went to 
Australia in the steerage of a sailing ship ; spent 
three years in the bush, rising by degrees to the 
dignified position of a ‘‘ boundary-rider”; and 
ultimately returned to the ‘‘ old country ” before 
the mast, thus earning money instead of spend- 
ing it. 

A curious decree has been issued in Turkey. 
Such is the large number of new towns and 
villages being established by immigrants, that 
the local authorities are required to report all 
such settlements. In particular, they are in- 
structed to send all local details as to situation 
to the Seraskierate, so that the places may be 
entered on the survey maps of the General 
Staff. One result that will be found is that 
great numbers of the names are Hamidieh, 
after the Sultan, and there will be in time more 
and more obscurity in ascertaining where any 
Hamidieh is to be found. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoYAL.— Dec. 17.— Dr. J. Evans, Treasurer and 
V.P.,in the chair.—The Chairman read a letter from 
Prof. Dewar on the magnetic properties of liquid 
ozone.—The following papers were read: ‘The 
“ Ginger-beer Plant ’’ and the Organisms comppsing 
It,’ by Prof. Marshall Ward,—and ‘Studies in the 
Morphology of Spore-producing Members: Pre- 
liminary Statement on the Lycopodinz and Ophio- 
glossacezx,’ by Prof. F. O. Bower. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— Dec. 17.—Dr. J. 
Evang, President, in the chair.—The Rev. J. T. 
Fowler exhibited a cast of a portrait-bust, with 
inscription above it, from a buttress on the south 
transept of Frampton Church, Lincolnshire. The 
inscription is, “ Wot ye whi I stand her for I forswor 
mi salveor Ego Ricardus in angulo.” Who Richard 
was has not yet been ascertained, but the present 
evidence points to his having been the eldest son 
of the builder of the transept, who had been dis- 
inherited for his apostasy. The bust and inecrip- 
tiou are contemporary with the buttress, which is 
of early fourteenth century date.— Mr. G. E. Fox 
laid before the Society the second part of his 
account of the excavations at Silchester. He 
reviewed at some length the probable uses of the 
divisions of a perfect house discovered in insula II. 
with a row of shops appended to it, and exhibited 
in illustration a beautiful model of the remains 
uncovered, constructed by himself and Mr. Hope. 
Passing on to insula III., Mr. Fox described the 
various traces of buildings disclosed during the 
excavations, and more particularly those of what 
was, perhaps, a private bathing establishment, with 
the proprietor’s house a short distance off. He 
also called attention to the chief objects of interest 
found in the numerous rubbish pits and trenches.— 
Mr. H. Jones also read a paper on the animal and 
vegetable remains found at Silchester. He sal 

that the bones of animals found were numerous 
and very interesting. Many bones and horn cores 
of the Bos longifrons, especially leg bones, were 10 
a sufficiently perfect state for measurement and 
comparison with those found in Wiltshire and else- 
where by Lieut.-General Pitt Rivers aud other anti- 





distinction of breeding great numbers of camels 


quaries. The antlers of stags which had been pre- 
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1 for industrial purposes showed an almost 
good f seriez, from the tine newly cut from the 
to the finished knife-handles of a form now 
» ommon use in many parts of France. The bones 
of the stag came from animals of large size, and 
re was reason to er that they were not 
monly used for food. A fine series of dogs’ 
gulls was found, varying from a large skull but 
jittle inferior to a wolf's to that of a small toy dog ; 
od among the leg bones were two of a bent-legged 
jog, apparently of the Dachshund or similar breed. 
Remains of the cat, badger, pig, hare, sheep, goat, 
horse bave been identified, but those of the 
horse were not common. Bones of birds of the 
following kinds were found: wild swan, goose, 
aren, and domestic cock, while some few others 
in to be determined. One of the most in- 
preating objects discovered at Silchester was a black 
pot buried in an upright position, with a flint stone 
ger tbe mouth, containing the bones of the abdo- 
ninal section of a small fish, probably a carp. This 
ms found in a trench near one of the houses in 
jsula III. Scattered vertebra of three other fishes 
gre also found, but have not yet been identified. 
Numerous oyster-shells, parts of two mussel-shells, 
wd two small marine Helices complete the list. 
(aly one doubtful snail - shell was discovered. A 
token cooking-pot found in one of the pits con- 
gined a large number of fruit stones, chiefly cherry 
oftwo varieties,and plum. The specimens of wood 
ue believed to be all oak. 





NUMISMATIC.—Dec. 17.—Dr. J. Evans, President, 
jn the chair.—Mr. J. Clark exhibited two sovereigns 
of George III. of the years 1817 and 1819 in fine 

rvation. — Mr. Durlacher exhibited a reward 
nedal of the Fruiterers’ Company, executed by Mr. 
Pinches—Mr. H. Montagu exhibited a selection of 
foman aurei from his own cabinet, comprising 
three pieces struck by Sulla in the East circa 
30.82; others of M. Antony, with portraits of him- 
gifand his son by Fulvia, M. Antony the younger; 
a} Antony and Octavia ; of Sextus Pompey with 
portraits of his fatherand Cn. Pompey ; of Domitius 
jbenobarbus with the reverse-type Temple of Nep- 
tme; of Augustus and Agrippa, the latter wearing 
themural crown. All these coins are of exceptional 
nrity and in finecondition.—Mr, L. A. Lawrence read 
apaper on the coinage of Edward III., in which he 
adduced the Reading halfpenny of that king as the 
lasis for the classification of the early coinage. He 
showed that the single type of the Reading penny 
greed minutely with one type of the halfpenny, 
md that these coins were to be considered as the 
nsult of the indentures of 1338. Of the same type as 
the Reading penny were pence of London, Durham, 
and York, the only other mints during Edward III.’s 
rign. Arguing from the alterations in the busts 
on the gold coins, Mr. Lawrence concluded that 
these pence of peculiar type were issued from 
shortly before 1338 to about 1345. He assigned those 
of Durham to Bishop de Bury, who held the see 
during that time.. Mr. Lawrence in the course of 
bis paper made several other changes in the hitherto 
acepted arrangement of the coins of Edward III, 





METEOROLOGICAL. — Dec. 16.— Mr. B. Latham, 
President, in the chair.— Messrs. R. H. Hooker, A. B. 
MacDowall, E. G. Ravenstein, and R. Hedger- 
Wallace were elected Fellows—Mr. W. Marriott 
gave the results of the investigation undertaken by 
the Society into the thunderstorms of 1888 and 
1889, which he illustrated by a number of lantern 
dides. In 1888 there were 113 days and in 1889 
18 days on which thunderstorms occurred in some 
parts of the country. The number of days with 
damage by lightning was thirty-three in 1888 and 
thirty-eight in 1889, and there were fifty-six days 
in each year on which hail accompanied the 
thunderstorms. The tables of hourly frequency 
show that thunderstorms are most frequent between 
boon and 4 P.M., and least frequent between 1 A.M. 
wd 7AM. Thunderstorms appear to travel at an 
average rate of about. eighteen miles per hour in 
il-detined low barometric pressure systems, but at 
ahigher rate in squally conditions, The author is 
of opinion that individual thunderstorms do not 
travel more than about twenty miles, and that they 
take the path of least resistance, and are, conse- 
fpently, most frequent on flat and low ground.— 
tr. F. J. Brodie read a paper ‘On the Prevalence 
of Fog in London during the Twenty Years 1871 
0 1890’ The popular notion that November is 
pecially a month of fog is not confirmed by the 
figures given by the author. The number of fogs 
in that month is, if anything, slightly less than in 

ber or January, and decidedly less than in 
ecember, the last-mentioued month being cer- 
tainly the worst of the year. The latter part of 
the winter is not only less foggy than the earlier 

prt, but is clearer than the autumn months. In 
ebruary the average number of days with fog is 
oly 6:6, as against 89 in January, 102 in Decem- 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.— Dec. 14.— Annual 
General Meeting.—Mr. W. Newby Colam, President, 
in the chair.—The following gentlemen were elected 
as the Council and officers for 1892: President. Mr. 
J. W. Wilson, jun.; Vice-Presidents. Messrs. W. A. 
Valon, G. A. Goodwin, and C. Anderson; Other 
Members of Council, Messrs. R. W. P. Birch, C. C. 
Carpenter, H. Faija, C. Gandon, C. N. Lailey, T. B. 
Lightfoot, W. G. Peirce, and A. Rigg ; Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Mr. A. Williams ; Hon. Auditor, 
Mr. A. Lass. 


PHYSICAL.— Dee. 18.—Prof. W. E. Ayrton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. R. W. Mond was elected a 
Member.—The President announced that it had been 
found necessary to alter the dates of the meetings 
to be held after Christmas from those already pub- 
lished to the following : January 22nd, February 12th 
and 26th, March 11th and 25th, April 8th, May 13th 
and 27th, June 10th and 24th.—A ‘Note on Inter- 
ference with Alternating Currents’ was communi- 
cated by Mr. M. H. Kilgour. 


ARISTOTELIAN.— Dec. 14.—Mr. 8S. H. Hodgson, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. J. Ward, Mr. C. J. 
Shebbeare, and Miss Millington-Lathbury were 
elected Members.—Mr. J. Muirhead read a paper 
‘Ona Criticism of Evolutionary Ethics,’ which was 
followed by a discussion. 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. London Institution, 4.—‘Time,’ Prof. C. V. Boys (Juvenile 


Lecture). 

Tours. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Life in Motion, or the Animal Machine,’ 
Prof. J. G. McKendrick (Juvenile Lecture). 

Wep. London Institution, 4.—‘Time,’ Prof. C. V. Boys (Juvenile 


Lecture). 

Tuvars. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Life in Motion, or the Animal Machine,’ 
Prof. J. G. McKendrick (Juvenile Lecture). 

’ Prof. C. V. Boys (Juvenile 


Fat. London Institution, 4.— Time, 
Lecture). 

s — Geologists’ Association, 8. 

AT. 


Royal Institution, 3 —‘ Life in Motion, or the Animal Machine,’ 
Prof. J. G. McKendrick (Juvenile Lecture). 








Science Gossiy. 


One of the greatest improvements ever made 
in the Science Department of the South Ken- 
sington Museum is that lately introduced—the 
use of air, compressed by help of a small gas 
engine in a shed adjoining the gallery formerly 
occupied by the national portraits, to drive a 
number of the models, some of them of great 
beauty and value, which illustrate the develop- 
ment of the steam engine and the application of 
power to various manufactures. Some of these 
models are wonders in their way, and they are 
all instructive. 


Mr. Emrtace writes regarding our notice of 
his ‘Introduction to the Mathematical Theory 
of Electricity ’ (Athen. No. 3346) :— 

“T should be glad if you would let me point out 

one thing with regard to it. It is said that the 
magnetic susceptibility of a given specimen of iron 
is spoken of as constant. Now immediately after 
defining susceptibility and permeability I point 
out that they are not constant. See pages 81, 82. 
And in other places, as in the definitions of mutual 
and self induction, where susceptibility is involved, 
I take care to point out the effect of variable sus- 
ceptibility. See pages 156, 162. So I think there 
must be some mistake on the part of your reviewer 
when he makes such a statement.” 
Mr. Emtage appears to be under the impression 
that the magnetic susceptibility of iron is con- 
stant until the field becomes very strong. As 
a matter of fact the susceptibility increases ten- 
fold from very weak to moderately strong fields. 
The application of the name ‘“‘constant” to 
k is a relic of antiquity. 


By imperial order and at the request of the 
Academy of Medicine, Dr. Sherefeddin Effendi 
has been appointed to write a history of medicine 
in Turkey, says the Levant Herald. If this 
gives a candid account it will be a most curious 
one, for until the foundation of late years of 
the Imperial Academy the practice of medicine 
can hardly be said to have existed, and even 
now in large districts there is no such person 
as a legitimate private practitioner. A city of 
thirty thousand people a few years ago was 
seized with the ambition of establishing an 
hospital, and the attendance upon it was con- 
fided to six persons in turn keeping chemists’ 
shops in the bazaar. The people, Mussulman 
and Christian, do not believe in doctors and 





ber 92 in October, and 8'8 in November. 


medicine, but believe in charms, and in most 








districts esteem themselves well provided for 


resisting disease. Everywhere there are tombs, 
Mussulman and Christian, and holy trees and 
bushes, and in case of illness a bit of clothing or 
rag, according to a general Eastern superstition, 
is tied on them. Mohammedans do not object to 
Christian shrines, nor Christians to those of 
Mohammedans. The only special practitioners 
are barbers and midwives, the latter most fre- 
quently Mussulman or Greek. Camel-drivers 
act as bonesetters. Then there are numerous 
holy men and magicians who write out charms, 
from which the patient scrapes the ink and 
swallows it with water. In cases where a sick 
person receives a doctor’s prescription, he con- 
siders it most efficacious to scrape this. A rich 
Turkish gentleman, bing over-persuaded, con- 
sulted four doctors, and then sent all the pre- 
scriptions to a chemist’s to be made up together, 
considering this the safest plan. Fortunately 
he escaped a fatal result. The army and navy 
are well provided with doctors, Mussulman and 
Jewish, trained in the Imperial School, and for 
their instruction there is a complete series of 
manuals in Turkish, chiefly translated from the 
French. There is, perhaps, no Mussulman pri- 
vate practitioner. 








FINE ARTS 


= 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN 
—5, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. —Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, BR. W.8., Secretary. 





The VICTORIAN ERA.—An EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS 
OBJECTS of INTEREST illustrating Fifty Years of Her Majesty's 


re Patron, H.M. the Queen. — Open oer from 10 to 6 —New 
Gallery, Regent Street. LEONARD C. LINDSAY, Secretary. 








Excursions in Art and Letters. By William 
Wetmore Story. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. Srory’s ‘ Excursions in Art and Letters’ 
are either along well-travelled paths or in 
directions whither few people are likely to 
be attracted. There is an essay on Michael 
Angelo, on Phidias and the Elgin marbles, 
on the ‘Art of Casting in Plaster among 
the Ancient Greeks and Romans,’ a ‘Con- 
versation with Marcus Aurelius,’ and a 
paper on ‘ Distortions of the English Stage 
as instanced in ‘‘ Macbeth.”’ Some, at 
least, of the essays have appeared before in 
magazines, and Mr. Story has not taken the 
trouble to smooth away their ragged edges. 
For instance :— 

‘* Here, therefore, under the shadow of these 

noble shapes, and in the silent influence of this 
solemn place, let us cast a hurried glance over 
the career and character of Michael Angelo, as 
exhibited in his life and his greatest works. To 
do more than this would be impossible within 
the brief limits we can here command.” 
Why “ brief limits,” when this is a book of 
300 pages? Then it is evident that the 
essays here collected are all ‘twenty or 
thirty years old. One reviews a book pub, 
lished in 1869, another refers to the ‘‘ recent 
acting of Hamlet by Fechter.” It may be 
doubted whether Mr. Story could give any 
particularly cogent reasons why he has re- 
printed these oddly assorted papers, just 
remote enough from the present to lack the 
interest of actuality, not far enough removed 
to attain to the interest of curiosity. They 
are old-fashioned in subject, old-fashioned 
in treatment, extremely old-fashioned in 
style. What are we to say of such writing 
as this? It is from the opening paragraph 
of the book :— 

‘‘The overthrow of the pagan religion was 
the deathblow of pagan Art. The temples 
shook to their foundations, the statues of the 
gods shuddered. a shadow darkened across the 
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“pictured and sculptured: world, when’ through 
-the ‘ancient realm was ‘heard the wail, ‘Pan, 
great Pan is dead.’ The nymphs fled to their 
eaves affrighted. Dryads, Oreads,. and. Naiads 
abandoned the groves, mountains, and streams 
that they for ages had haunted.” 


Surely this is very amateurish, And the 
essay from which we quote, the one on 
Michael Angelo, is arranged and presented 
with a singular lack of order and design. 
It supplies, it is true, a certain amount of 
information, but of information which is 
certainly not up to the level of présent know- 
ledge. All that we can say for it is that 
it has a certain handbook value, for it is 
without novelty and without conclusiveness, 
it neither presents to us a new view of the 
subject nor revives and refreshes an old one. 
A passage on p. 30 may be cited as an 
example of Mr. Story’s judgment in matters 
alike of literature and of history :— 

‘*The names of Raffaelle and Michel Angelo 
are so associated, that that of one always rises 
in the mind when the other is mentioned. 
Their geniuses are as absolutely opposed as are 
their characters. Each is the antithesis of the 
other. In the ancient days we have the same 
kind of difference between Homer and Virgil, 
Demosthenes and Cicero, Aischylus and Euri- 
yun in later days, Moliére arid Racine, 

ousseau and Voltaire, Shakespeare and Sir 
Philip Sidney, Beethoven and Mozart, Dante 
and Ariosto, Victor Hugo and Lamartine ; or 
to take our own age, Delacroix and Ary Scheffer, 
Browning and Tennyson. To the one belongs 
the sphere of power, to the other that of charm. 
One fights his way to immortality, the other 
woos it.” 


It is needless to go through this singular 
list and point out its absurdities. 

The essay on ‘Phidias and the Elgin 
Marbles,’ though rather dull, and in parts 
somewhat confused, contains a good deal 
of speculation and information which a 
sculptor like Mr. Story was well qualified 
to bring forward. The next paper, on the 
art of casting in plaster among the ancients, 
has even more of curiosity and of interest, 
which, however, is quite technical, and by 
no means likely to appeal to the general 
reader of a book of general essays. Mr. 
Story’s argument is most ingenious and 
plausible, and it is a pity that he has not 
given it a better chance of distinguishing 
itself. 

‘A Conversation with Marcus Aurelius’ 


is intended probably to be an act of homage | 


to the great emperor: it is really an act of 
something like sacrilege. What right has 
Mr. Story to turn Marcus Aurelius into a 
ridiculous ghost who pays him a visit in the 


small hours of a “dark and stormy night | 


in December” ?— 


‘***Do not disturb yourself,’ he said, smiling ; 
‘TI will sit here, if you please’; and so speaking, 
he took the seat opposite to me at the fire. ‘Sit 
you,’ he continued, ‘and I will endeavour to 
answer some of the questions you were asking 
of yourself.’ 


‘**Had I known your presence I should | 


hardly, perhaps, have dared to ask such ques- 
tions, or at least in such a form,’ I said. 

‘** Why not ask them of me if you ask them 
of yourself ?’ he responded.” 


Upon this he proceeds to enlighten Mr. | 


Story on a great many points in a manner 
which will most surprise those who are most 
familiar with the work and character of the 
speaker. 

The last essay in the volume, on ‘ Dis- 








' tortions of the English Stage as instanced 


in ‘‘Macbeth,”’ contains a good deal that 
is both true in itself and ingenious in its 
exposition in regard to the characters of 
Macbeth and of Lady Macbeth. It goes too 
far in its blackening of Macbeth and in its 
whitening of Lady Macbeth, but so many 
people have erred so much on the other side 
that we are not averse to a little exaggera- 
tion by way of trimming the balance. Yet 
what merit the essay has is submerged 
under the infliction of forty-four pages of 
printer’s ink; and the references to the 
‘“‘recent acting of Hamlet by Fechter,” to 
the important fact that ‘‘ Mr. Charles Kean 
has devoted his talents to improving the 
wardrobe and scenery,” to John Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons as the contemporary 
representatives of Hamlet and of Lady 
Macbeth, have really so quaint and old- 
fashioned an air that we are obliged to 
turn back to the title-page in order to assure 
ourselves that the book we are reading was 
printed and published in 1891. Does any 
one remember the name of Mr. Troughton ? 
Mr. Troughton, Mr. Leigh Hunt, and Mr. 
Browning, we are told, are making in their 
plays “‘ vigorous protests against the feeble 
pretensions and artificial tragedies of the 
previous century.” Mr. Troughton, Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, and Mr. Browning! How 
curious, how suggestive, to be reminded 
that there was a time when three such 
names could be thus named together! No 
doubt we too are storing up these little 
surprises for those who are to come after us. 








Histoire de l’Art Byzantin considéré prin- 
cipalement dans les Miniatures. Par N. Konda- 
koff. Edition Frangaise, précédée d’une Préface 
de M. A. Springer. 2 vols. (Paris, Rouam.)— 
The authorized French translation of the second 
volume of M. Kondakoff’s ‘ Histoire de ]’Art 
Byzantin’ has now appeared—five years after 
the publication of the first. The second volume, 
like the first, is brought out under the super- 
vision of M. Eugene Miintz in the ‘“ Biblio- 
théque Internationale de l’Art.” M. Kondakoff, 
who is a professor at the University of Odessa, 
has devoted his investigations almost exclusively 
toa single branch of art,that is to illumina- 
tions; but illuminations of the Byzantine school 
form precisely that class of work of which we 
know the least, and according to competent 
judges M. Kondakoff’s book shows the history 
of Byzantine illuminations under a new light, 
infinitely more brilliant than we were prepared 
to expect. The author has grouped his materials 


| according to subject—a plan which has been 
| justified by the way in which it has enabled him 


to bring out the continuous thread of artistic 
development, which, according to the taste of 
the moment, shows itself most plainly now in 
the illustrations to one branch of literature, 
now in those designed for another. Those large 
outlines which should enframe the mass of de- 
tail gathered by the diligence of M. Kondakoff 
are furnished by a suggestive preface written 
by Prof. A. Springer, of Leipzig. Prof. Springer 
states that the current view of Byzantine art 
is that the school held sway over Europe from 
the sixth to the twelfth century, and that its 
influence was synonymous with the petrifaction 
of all artistic feeling. This is but a slightly 
exaggerated statement of received opinion, and 
Prof. Springer combats it with much acumen, 
laying down the theory that we must distin- 
guish from Byzantine art, properly so called, 
a preceding period of Romano-Oriental influence 
to which primitive Christian work belongs, and 
which ended with the absorption of the empire 
in its Eastern complications and contest with 


. . —= 
Islamism. With that epoch began, says Pro 
Springer, the separation in art, as in Politics, 
of East and West. From that date he holds 
that Byzantine art takes an independent form 
To those who would cite, in opposition to his 
theory, the example of Venice, the writer netetie 
by saying that Venice is the exception that 
proves the rule, and he refers to the personal 


} 


influence of certain Popes of Greek origin, the IF 


Byzantine character of such works as’ th 
mosaics of San Pietro in Vincoli, of the orato: : 
of San Venanzio, of the baptistery in the 
, Lateran, and of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, His 
conclusions as to the general independence of 
Western art at a date at which it has been 
usually held to have been utterly subject to 
Eastern influence are, moreover, confirmed b 
facts, to which we refer our readers, ag set 
forth with great accuracy and scholarship by 
M. Eugtne Miintz in his ‘ Etudes sur l’Histoire 
de la Peinture et de I’ Iconographie Chrétiennes,’ 


Or much greater interest in the United States 
than on this side of the water, where their pro- 
ductions are scarcely known and much less 
valued by experts, is Mr. 8. R. Koehler’s Cata- 
logue of the Engraved and Lithographed Work 
of J. Cheney and S. W. Cheney, brothers 
(Boston, U.S., Lee & Shepherd). These artists 
produced a large number of plates and stones, 
including versions of pictures by C. R. Leslie, 
W. Allston, E. Landseer, Sir J. Reynolds, Sir 
T. Lawrence, Fragonard, and painters of inferior 
note. Nearly all of them were made for books, 
especially annuals of the Keepsake class. John, 
the elder brother, was born in 1801 and died 
in 1885 ; Seth Wells was born in 1810 and died 
in 1856. Neither of them is mentioned in any 
European dictionary of artists that we know, 
or is more than recognized in the Print Room. 
This catalogue will be acceptable to collectors, 
and, doubtless, extend the reputation of the 
Cheneys. It is systematically compiled, seems 
exhaustive (although we have not knowledge 
enough to be sure), and is intelligently written. 

The Great Cockney Tragedy, by E. Rhys, 
sketches by J. B. Yeats (Fisher Unwin), con- 
tains a number of verses descriptive of the 
woes of Jew tailors and others in the East-End 
of London, and terminates in the suicide of the 
‘“thero.” If it is true, it is sad; it is sad if it 
is true; but there is little literary or poetic 
merit in it. The sketches are better, but their 
force comes from the squalid and hideous cir- 
cumstances they represent with, so far as they 
go, more or less veracity, while their grimy 
ugliness is unredeemed by anything like a finer 
element. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Present State of the Fine Arts in France. 
By P. G. Hamerton. (Seeley & Co.)—This isa 
reprint, with additional cuts and other matter, 
from the Portfolio, and the book ranges with 
that magazine. It treats with characteristic 
taste, care, and insight, if a little coldly, the 
very wide and important theme which is indi- 
cated by the title. The writer first disposes of the 
‘“‘ Worn-out Controversies ” by describing what 
he calls ‘‘ the calm” which has followed them. 
Approaching a subject which has much interest 
on this side of the water, where similar patron- 
age is often demanded, he then considers the 
influence of the State in encouraging art, 
especially sculpture, which, unaided, would 
cease to flourish, if it did not perish altogether. 
His apology for this sort of forcing 1s, we 
think, inadequate. Of French Government and 
municipal commissions to painters he says that 
‘*during the last twelve or fifteen years m' 
painting has been encouraged” by the Govern- 
ment, and ‘‘the result has been in isolated cases 
entirely satisfactory.” There is truth in the 
reservation. Only in isolated cases, and when 
wisdom has been shown in the choice of 
painters, has anything but failure been the 





result. It is the want of art and beauty 
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~ the so-called democratic pictures in the 
od ries and other municipal buildings of 





Politics, ce that condemns them, not the demo- 
he holds of their subjects. Mansueti and others 
nt form, of his time painted the people at their 
n to his gstivals, their work, and what not, but there 
retorts nothing dull and vulgar in their pictures. 
ton that ifr Hamerton says, ‘‘The interest of the present 
Personal ndition of French art lies in the definite and 
gin, the mplete triumph of modernism, or, to imitate 
Ga the he French word, modernity.” This is true ; 
Orato yould it were universally true, and that the 
ty the «modernism ” illustrated the principles and 
le His ympathies which moved Mansueti andhis fellows! 
ence of this leads our author to the discussion of Im- 
r been ressionism, a subject on which he enlarges, 
— to MD ith great moderation, judgment, and tact, 
by ig a subsequent chapter which is to us the 
hin - gost interesting and valuable of the work 
Fistor iefore us. The differences between the Im- 
on - ressionism of the leaders of the movement are 
ee ably set forth ; but we think the reader is left 
| States J , little too much to his own conclusions when 
ir pro- § ihe Impressionism of M. Manet and the very 
ch less § jiferent Impressionism of M. Montenard, the 
8 Cata- @ jpilliant and powerful painter of Provengal 
| Work sunlight, are considered. When Mr. Hamerton, 
‘others ( yriting of the remarkable mural pictures of M. 
artists §§ Puyis de Chavannes in the amphitheatre of the 
stones, Sorbonne, quotes the remark of an eminent 
Leslie, frenchartist, thatthe ‘‘Greeks must have painted 
ds, Sir J y,” he gives one the notion that the speaker 
iferior ys ignorant that the Greeks were accomplished 
ks, § imughtsmen, that they were uncompromisingly 
John,  {ithful to the principles of composition, and 
| died that a Greek artist could not be dull or trivial. 
ldied § Poetry and vague sentiment may exist in ancient 
nany @ swell as modern mural paintings ; they may 
know, 1 ip supposed to charm us equally with repose 
m. §§ «wd the mysteries of chromatic design in low 
ctors, TH jeys, Otherwise it is hard to imagine 
f the @ wything in common between the two. 
cems HE M.Puvis de Chavannes’s ‘‘gentle paganisms ” 
ledge @@ vant much more than pure and fine draughts- 
ten. manship to make them worthy of comparison 
thys, @& withthe art of the Greeks, of which we have 
con- §§ quite remains enough, though on a small scale, 
the tojudge by. Above all, the style of the Greeks 
End vas masculine and dignified ; would that this 
f the (4 culd be said of the large mural pictures at 
if it Amiens and the Sorbonne! As to that ‘‘ sur- 
etic tival of classical sentiment ” which forms the 
heir §§ subject of one of Mr. Hamerton’s chapters, 


{ veare heartily in accord with him in admiring 


cir- 
hey §} theimmense success of M. Jules Lefebvre, but 
imy we extend our praises beyond the charming 
ner ‘Psyche’ of that master ; and of M. Henner, 
vho is here called a ‘‘classic,” the criticism 
before us is as admirable as it is appreciative 
ad searching. But, on the other hand, we fail 
ue. Wy © Sympathize with our author in his opinion 
be that M. Hector Le Roux, of all the contem- 
er, porary French painters, is ‘‘mest in harmony 
ith vith antiquity itself.” He has produced some 
his beautiful, tasteful, and very original things, 
he depicted much truly classic drapery, and many 
ry antique incidents have appeared on what may 
ra be truly called his highly educated canvases, 
sat but they do not seem to us otherwise classical, 
- na true sense. Mr. Hamerton is thoroughly 
st tthome in dealing with historical genre, and he 
n- very wisely begins his chapter on that immense 
he ad wealthy subject with careful definitions of 
t, vhat is meant by genre in the various applications 
ld ofthe term. Sculpture and architecture, to 
r. vhich chapters are severally devoted in this book, 
0 wavoidably receive less attention. The thought- 
d fulness of the monograph demands the thorough 
at attention of the reader, and makes it likely 
a] fm ‘tat it will live. Most of the illustrations are 


excellent. 
Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell (Macmillan), is 
lustrated by a number of charming vignettes 
and page cuts delicately drawn by Mr. Hugh 
omson, than which, from first to last, 
nothing could be better, more artistic in their 






Mr. Thomson has surpassed himself; in fact, 
much as we owe to him for his illustrations to 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ and ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley,’ these designs to ‘Cranford’ add 
greatly to our obligations to him. He has im- 
proved in the artistic and technical as well as 
in the inventive qualities of his work. 
Mr. WuirtieR’s admirers will be pleased to 

see his delightful ‘‘ winter idyl” Snow-Bound 
in the pretty and appropriate costume in which 
Messrs. Longman & Co. have issued it. The 
recollections of the Whittier homestead of the 
early part of this century have an almost his- 
toric interest in view of the enormous develop- 
ment which has taken place in the United 
States since the time which the reminiscences 
illustrate ; and the main situation of a back- 
woods household shut in oy snow was so freshly 
and vividly treated by Mr. Whittier many 
years ago, that the poem has certainly not lost 
its charm by lapse of time, and may well claim 
the suffrages of a fresh generation in its new 
guise. Printed at the Riverside Press, the 
little volume is an_ excellent sample of 
Transatlantic typography ; and the illustrations 
by E. H. Garrett, produced in photogravure by 
Messrs. A. W. Elson & Co., of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, are capital examples of this modern 
art of reproduction. They contrast favourably 
with the portrait frontispiece, which, though a 
convincing likeness of the veteran Quaker poet, 
is wanting in technical excellence. The photo- 
gravure of Mr. Whittier's mother will be valued, 
as will thestill better portrait, inthesamemethod, 
of Harriet Livermore, the ‘‘ not unfeared, half- 
welcome guest” of the poem, an interesting 
young woman of doubtful sanity, who frequented 
the Whittier household in the days recorded, 
and afterwards lived some time on the slope of 
Mount Lebanon with Lady Hester Stanhope, 
‘*but finally quarrelled with her in regard to two 
white horses with red marks on their backs 
which suggested the idea of saddles, on which 
her titled hostess expected to ride into Jerusalem 
with the Lord.” The most successful of the 
landscape photogravures illustrates the lines— 
And, following where the teamsters led, 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 
showing the doctor’s chaise advancing up the 
snow-covered road from the neighbouring village, 
indicated by a spire in the middle distance. 


Ture Chronique du Régne de Charles [X., by P. 
Mérimée (Paris, Lévy), comprises two hundred 
designs by M. E. Toudouze, and printed with 
the text. This well-known historical romance 
is aptly and spiritedly decorated, and the 
animated narrative of the amours of Monsieur 
Bertrand de Mergy and the fair Diane, and 
also the author’s studies of the manners of Free 
Companies, the condition of Paris and the Court 
about the time of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, are effectively illustrated by the skill of a 
well-known and accomplished artist, whose own 
previous pictures of the period in question have 
pre-eminently qualified him for the task. The 
book is printed with Parisiantaste and luxurious- 
ness. 

Tue ‘‘Darro Edition” of Irving’s Alhambra 
(Putnam’s Sons) is well printed at the Knicker- 
bocker Press, and each page is enclosed in a red 
and gold border of quasi-Moorish design, which 
is in good taste. The illustrations are derived 
from the photographs that tourists buy in the 
shops at Granada—an easy, but hardly artistic 
method of illustrating a gift-book. 


The Illustrated Book of Patience Games 
(Routledge), a translation from the German by 
Prof. Hoffmann, is nicely got up, and will 
prove a welcome Christmas gift to many people. 














ANNUALS. 


Tae Magazine of Art, 1891 (Cassell & Co.), 
which concludes its year’s issue in November, 


Many of the engravings are excellent, though 
some of them are not up to the standard of the 
publication. The same may be said of the 
‘**page cuts,” among which the use, or rather 
excess, of ‘‘ processes” is by no means favour- 
able. Among a good deal of independent and 
intelligent writing we notice a paper by the 
editor on ‘Our Artists and our Universities,’ 
which seems to lament that few artists receive 
honorary degrees. The doubt arises in the 
answering questions, ‘‘ Why should they take 
honours from societies with which they have 
nothing in common?” No papers have more 
solid value or are more readable than Mr. Pro- 
pert’s essays on miniatures; Mr. Orrock’s on 
David Cox; Mr. Bing’s on Hokusai, the 
Japanese designer; and Mr. Holman Hunt's 
on drawing. 

The Art Journal, 1891. (Virtue & Co.)— 
Although there is a good deal of excellent read- 
ing and plenty of pleasing cuts in this volume, 
we cannot persuade ourselves that it is up to the 
standard of the serial. Its etchings—we need 
only name the frontispiece by Mr. T. C. Farrer 
and a weak plate by Mr. J. Dobie—are not so 
good as the majority of their predecessors ; the 
Journal has had better process prints, but 
very few better ‘‘page cuts,” as for safety’s 
sake we are obliged to call them, not wish- 
ing to define the method of their making in 
the older terms of art. As a questionable ex- 
ample of the former we refer to ‘ La Promessa 
Sposa,’ after Mr. H. Wood’s picture. Praise- 
worthy instances of the latter are a very large 
proportion of the numerous illustrations accom- 
panying ‘‘ Julia Cartwright’s” readable and 
sympathetic notices of ‘The Pilgrim’s Way,’ 
and the cuts appropriate to a tasteful article 
by Mr. C. Phillips on the Staedel Art Institute 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Among the more 
readable articles are a lively account of M. 
Kaemmerer, that on ‘Lord Tennyson’s Country,’ 
and several on ‘The Royal Academy in the 
Last Century.’ These papers contrast strongly 
with ‘The Lesson of a Persian Carpet,’ ‘The 
Chiefs of our National Collections,’ and other 
less pretentious contributions. 

The Portfolio, 1891. (Seeley & Co.)—The 
piéce de résistance in the twenty-second volume 
of our artistic contemporary—a volume, by the 
way, that is a great improvement on its prede- 
cessors—is a number of articles by Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton on ‘The Present State of the Fine 
Arts in France,’ which we review at length in 
another column. Mr. W. Armstrong, among 
other papers, contributes a sympathetic criti- 
cism on Jan Vermeer of Delft, the puzzle of 
whose life and artis, thanksto modern researches, 
being step by step solved, at least as far as it is 
ever likely to be solved. Mr. Armstrong sup- 
plies some ingenious suggestions, but no new 
facts ; we find it difficult to see the force of his 
reply to the conclusion of Dr. Bredius, of Am- 
sterdam, that Vermeer was a pupil of Fabritius. 
Mr. Armstrong objects to this that ‘‘ there is so 
little affinity to be traced between the two men.” 
This is not sound technical criticism. We find 
it hard to feel much enthusiasm for Madame 
Vigée-le-Brun, whose pretty accomplishments 
have led Miss S. Beale to write her essays.in 
this Portfolio. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd supplies a truly 
critical paper on Phidias, and Mr. D. Colnaghi 
is interesting on ‘ The Company of St. Luke, Flo- 
rence,’ the most renowned of all societies of the 
name. Among other subjects discussed are 
Derbyshire landscapes, the cleaning of frescoes, 
‘Some Recent Wall Papers,’ ‘ William Hunt,’ 
Rossetti’s ‘ Beata Beatrix,’ ‘Thomas Rowland- 
son,’ ‘Symmetry in Japanese Ornament,’ and 
‘Gustave Doré.’ The last owes much to the 
taste and good judgment of Mr. C. Phillips. 

The Builder Album, 1891. (The ‘ Builder’ 
Office.}—In numerous well-drawn and well- 
printed plates of plans, elevations, and sections 








maintains all its best features, and proves worthy 








way,-or more perfectly adapted to the tale. 








of its comprehensive and not impracticable aims. | 


of buildings, this comely folio illustrates: the 
latest Royal Academy Exhibition of ‘architec- 
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tural designs, and effectually proves how 
much ter attention that room in Burling- 
ton House deserved than it received. The 
ambition of architects is manifest in such 
designs as those of Mr. Aitchison for the 
improvement of the National Gallery building, 
to which we lately referred with extreme in- 
terest and pleasure; the ‘Municipal Build- 
ings at Sheffield,’ a very fine facade and portal 
by Mr. E. W. Mountford ; Mr. A. Bartlett’s 
sumptuous ideal of a free library, which exem- 
plifies the overflowing wealth of an anonymous 
parish; Mr. T. G. Jackson’s capital new ‘Library 
of Uppingham School,’ which seems to be on a 

e magnificent enough for a university ; the 
monumental Board Schools in Plough Road, 
Lambeth, a stately edifice Mr. T. J. Bailey has 
persuaded the ratepayers’ representatives to pay 
for; Mr. J. Brooks’s severe, dignified, and 
somewhat stern ‘Church of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Charlton, Dover’; and Mr. E. H. Martineau’s 
noble and graceful round-arched Gothic ‘St. 
Alban’s Church, Streatham Park,’ a really fine 
interior of brick, with stone pillars. All these 
things, and many more as good or nearly so, 
indicate the growth of taste, knowledge, and 
wealth in this country at the present time, 
and, as we are happy to observe, most of 
the fine things here shown do not, or are not 
to, exist on paper only. Not entire buildings 
only, but parts of them and their furniture find 
illustration in this highly desirable volume, and 
colleges, cathedrals, and churches, chapels, 
schools, banks, and hotels, are grouped with 
organ fronts, stained glass, pulpits, fonts, 
and wall decorations ; and, besides the above- 
named architects, Sir A. Blomfield, Messrs. 
Brydon, Carpenter, Champneys, Goldie, Horsley, 
Neale, Robson, J. O. Scott, Sedding, A. E. 
Street, Westlake, and Wornum are, with many 
more, brought to notice. 


L’Art. Tome L. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
Although this distinguished serial has lately 
parted with the Courrier de l’Art, which, 
like a little boat towed by a big ship, used to 
accompany it, the bigger journal seems none 
the worse for the separation which was fatal to 
the lesser one. The Courrier is no more, 
but L’ Art is in its fiftieth velume, and enriched 
with etchings which are almost as good as those 
of any of the sixteen years which have elapsed 
since, with lofty aims it did not long realize 
and in a style which could not be maintained, 
it set forth under high patronage and with a 
well-filled treasure chest which did not long 
remain full. The work has changed editors 
more than once, its wealthiest supporter is 
dead, its original illustrators have departed, 
some (among them Rajon) have died, the weekly 
issue has become fortnightly, and in other 
respects L’Art has, so to say, taken in sail. 
The new editor is the well-known and accom- 
plished M. E. Molinier, whose good judgment 
is apparent in the volume before us, which con- 
tains a capital etching by M. L. Quarante after 
the charming bust of a day-dreaming damsel 
known as ‘ L’Age d’Or,’ by Chaplin ; next to 
this in merit is a firm and finely-drawn etching 
by M. C. de Billy, after Rubens’s ‘Dame de la 
Famille Boonen,’ which is in the Louvre ; the 
third is a first-rate portrait of M. Carnot, etched 
from life by M. A. Ardail; the fourth of the 
twelve is M. Jeannin’s brilliant plate after the 
‘Réverie’ of M. J.Gigoux. The best of the minor 
illustrations are facsimiles of studies from the 
nude by M. E. Lévy, who, as usual, proves 
himself a man of exquisite taste in the grace- 
ful attitudes of the women and the charm of 
their morbidezza, but weak whenever fore- 
shortening of the subtler sort is required. The 
leading topics are ‘ Les Salonniers depuis Cent 
Ans,’ ‘ Le Musée Guimet,’ ‘Le Bras Reliquaire 
de Saint Louis,’ a most curious paper, and the 
‘A. Bosse,’ a biography and criticism, by M. A. 
Valabréque. Unwieldiness and the cost of 
binding it are much against L’ Art. 





NEW PRINTS. 


Most visitors to last year’s Academy re- 
member Mr. F. D. Millet’s picture of two 
ladies seated at breakfast in a room of the 
Adam type, mostly painted white, and fur- 
nished in the fashion of a hundred and thirty 
years ago. It was a neat, firm, crisp, and deli- 
cate work, distinguished by the clearness and 
pure definiteness of its drawing, tonality, and 
colour. Mr. Dunthorne has sent us an artist’s 
proof of a most delicate and extraordinarily 
highly finished etching from it by Mr. F. Huth, 
an extremely fine thing in its way, with 
which everybody ought to be pleased. The 
women’s dresses are, perhaps, a very little too 
hard, and their folds over-defined ; they are 
also a trifle too white. It is called ‘How the 
Gossip Grew,’ and measures 13 in. by 203 in. 
From the same publishers we have an artist’s 
—_ (154 in. by 29} in.) of an original etching 

y Mr. Lionel P. Smythe, called ‘ The Gleaners.’ 
It is an excellent work, well designed, well 
composed, and broad and full of tone and colour. 
The figures are pretty and animated, and the 
effect is truly rendered. 

The Autotype Company’s version of ‘The 
Hay-Wain,’ now in the National Gallery, 
the gift of Mr. Vaughan, renders its original 
as well as autogravure, or perhaps any mode 
but the finest etching or engraving, could render 
the sparkling wealth of light, the rich tones 
and strong and broken colour of a fine Con- 
stable. All the foreground, the meadow in the 
middle distance, the trees; in the background, 
and the cottage on our left, are as good as they 
could be in a first-rate mezzotint, which the 
print closely resembles. Thesky, where Constable 
was thoroughly at home, fails from lacking his 
sweeping and emphatic touches. The clouds 
are too soft and wool-like. Still, no better 
version is likely to be had. The plate is 14? 
by 21?in.—Neither Messrs. Frost & Reed as 
publishers, nor Mr. W. D. Sadler as the 
painter, are to be congratulated on the rough 
and crudely wrought etching which Mr. Boucher 
has made from a picture by Mr. Sadler, which 
we lately described as ‘The Wrong Side of the 
Hedge.’ 

In the second annual publication for 1891, a 
chromo-lithograph by Herr W. Grebe, of Berlin, 
from a drawing by Herr Kaiser after P. 
Morando’s ‘ Deposition’ from the Cross, which 
is now in the Municipal Museum at Verona, 
the Arundel Society is unusually fortunate, andthe 
picture, which is on panel, in oil, lent itself to the 
copyists and their respective processes. The 
workmanship is rather hard, and the shadows are 
too black, but the version before us is in many 
ways welcome. Cavazzola, as Morando called 
himself, was born in 1486, and he died in 1522, 
so that, as the Society’s notice before us truly 
says, he was a contemporary of Raphael ; but, 
looking at the technical characteristics of his 
work, we are unable to see much of the like- 
ness which a “late eminent critic” imagined 
he discovered between them and those of 
Raphael. It is true that there is something 
Raphaelesque in the sentiment and largeness 
of style, as well as in a certain similarity in the 
attitudes of Cavazzola’s paintings. But even in 
these points in them we see quite as much of 
Fra Bartolommeo as of Raphael. Cavazzola was, 
like many of the Veronese, a scholarly draughts- 
man and an accomplished modeller ; he, as they 
did, affected portrait-like types for his faces, and 
thus individualized his personages and added 
much to the interest of his pictures, which, owing 
to their conventional motives, lack of passion, 
and somewhat hackneyed compositions, greatly 
needed something of the kind. The picture is 
dated 1517. Two of the artist’s productions are 
in the National Gallery. 


One of the most charming of the numerous 
mezzotints of ladies’ portraits by artists of the last 


century, like Reynolds and Hoppner, which the 
success of Mr. Appleton’s famous Romney has 





called forth, lies before us in 3 
half - life - size likeness of Mise Wren *%et, 
Vane, engraved by Mr. H. S. Bridgwater d 
published by Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghin 
. Miranda.’ This brilliant brunette has a bevels 
and highly refined face, her features are cheinn, 
and her eyes are dark and glowing. Her hair, 
bound by a fillet, is blown about her shoulder, 
by the wind. She was the daughter of the Rey 
Sir Henry Vane, first baronet, created 1789. 
he married Frances, daughter of John Tempest, 
Esq., and his daughter, now before us, married 
Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, M.P. for Durham 
city, who is responsible for a well-known “ Act,” 
which bears hisname. Of the print we have an 
artist’s proof, which is well drawn and modelled 
full of colour, and, as a Hoppner should be, clear 
and firmly touched. The animation of the face 
deserves high praise. 

Three very pretty heads of children, painted 
in water colours by Mr. E. Tayler, have been 
pleasingly engraved in mezzotint by Mr. J, 
Watkins Chapman, and the plate, of which we 
have an artist s proof, has been published by Mr. 
Lucas. Although not exhaustively drawn, the 
expression of the faces is sweet and natural, and 
ought to make the print popular, in the better 
sense of that term. The print is called ‘ Violets! 
Sweet Violets!’ because each child holds a 
bunch of those flowers. The heads are por. 
traits, in differing views, of a deceased daughter 
of Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. 

Etty’s ‘Jessamine,’ the half-length figure, 
in an oval, of a young girl, her hair bound 
by a fillet of jessamine, is now at South 
Kensington. Mr. M. Cormack has made a highly 
agreeable, careful, and spirited mezzotint of it 
for Mr. Mendoza, who has sent us an artist’s 
proof of the plate. Mezzotint did not promise 
to suit the sparkling technique, brilliant car- 
nations, and wealth of colour in an Etty ; accord- 
ingly Mr. Cormack’s success is the more remark- 
able. It is a very pretty print indeed. 

One of the artistic attractions of the last 
season was Mr. Lefévre’s exhibition of M. Checa’s 
immensely vivacious picture of ‘A Roman 
Chariot Race,’ a somewhat reduced version of a 
still larger painting which was conspicuous in 
the Salon of 1889. M. Maurice Deville hasmade 
a large etching, 19} in. by 324, of the former 
for Mr. Lefévre, who has sent us an artist’s 
proof of the plate, which, although rather heavily 
handled and somewhat loosely drawn here and 
there, is on the whole extremely spirited and 
vigorous, and the colour and light and shade are 
well massed, while the striking energy of the 
design and the intense contrast of the chiaros- 
curo, which characterize the original, lose nothing 
in the translation. 





THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION, NEW GALLERY. 
(Third and Concluding Notice.) 

Mr. Fritu’s Marriage of the Prince of Wales 
(No. 114) fairly represents this Academician at 
his best. The subject suits his taste for spark- 
ling colours and a bright illumination, and his 
unusually crisp touch is extremely note- 
worthy. In these qualities no modern English 
painter has surpassed him, and the shortcomings 
of his method, his lack of any depth of motive 
and of pathos, his mannerisms and his common- 
places, are not in a work like this obtruded 
upon the spectator’s notice. In his picture 
of a State wedding we may be content to 
enjoy, if not to admire, his feeling for minor 
points of character and conventional grace, 
his extreme neatness, and his power of repro- 
ducing all that is sumptuous in Court costume, 
qualities that have full scope for their display 
in the large canvas before us. Despite the 
blackness of its shadows and a certain fluttering 
of the dispersed masses of the lights and_local 
colours, No. 114 is a capital painting, distin- 
guished by its vivacity and dexterity. Of course, 
Mr. Frith might have managed better the figures 
in the foreground, which are obtrusively clad in 
what is supposed to be a Highland garb, while he 
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“nt have contrived to do something better 
ene balcony on our right which contains 
pany exalted personages than make it as con- 
nous as @ box at the Opera. 
Not far from this we come upon the first of a 
p of ca ital portraits which form the chief 
out of the exhibition. This is the telling and 
teristic Lord Overstone (89), a first-rate F. 
fll, showing the financier when very old, 


i invalid’s chair and wearing a velvet | 
eT ie f | arms, and Lord Derby with one hand to his chin ; 


It is remarkable for Holl’s emphatic and 
gneoping, if heavy touches, his effective, if un- 
ed modelling and crude carnations ; but to 


jjustrate its defects it should be compared with — 


gir J. Millais’s portraits on the other side of the 
nom, the Earl of Shaftesbury (129) and John 
fright (136), to which we shall come presently. 
Yo. 101, Mr. Wells’s W. E. Forster, although 
nther dry, is commendably sincere. 
Marriage of the Princess Alice (106) Mr. Thomas 
displays @ bright and dexterous touch and a 
foroughly neat manner, which, nevertheless, is 

ic, if pretty. Sir A. Cockburn (113) evinces 
he painterlike powers of Mr. Watts, his 
daracterization, solid impasto, and a simple 
gheme of colour. The unobtrusive model- 

marks a masterpiece. Phillips’s Lord 
(iyde (120), the engraved picture, is a little 
mid in touch and tame in its motives ; other- 
gise good and sincere, it is an estimable portrait 


the artist, so hard and dark are the shadows, so 
red and crude are the carnations. A sort of 
superficial fidelity characterizes the faces, but it 
is rather a crude fidelity, and the handling is 
heavy, the executionis somewhat loose(we believe 
Phillip’s health was failing when this work was 
undertaken), and with strong contrasts of the 
lights and shadows thereis almost nochiaroscuro. 
Some of the attitudes are very true and good ; 
for instance Lord John Russell with folded 


| the painter failed in his Disraeli, Palmerston, and 
| Mr. Gladstone, while his Bulwer is little better 


than a caricature. Viscount Stratford de Red- 


' cliffe (141), by Mr. H. Herkomer, is like an 


| inferior Watts. 


If it were needful to illustrate 
the extreme amiability and self-abnegation of the 


| Prince of Wales’s sons, one might point to the 


In the | 


fact that they have consented to the exhibition 


' of Mr. C. Sohn’s Duke of Clarence and Prince 


George of Wales(149). Insuch things as this royal 
blood has its trials. Very tame and metal-like 
—in fact, hardly pictorial in any sense—is Mr. 
E. H. Thomas’s Reviewinthe Champde Mars(148), 
which ought to have been an unexhibitable pie- 
ture. The dexterity and cleverness of Mr. 8. 
Hall’s Marriage of the Princess Lowise of Wales 


| (154) make it a pleasing version of the subject. 


ather than a good painting. In the Earl of , 


Jideleigh (121) Phillips was smooth to tame- 
yas; there is no vigour in it. 
(the Duke of Albany (126), by Sir J. Linton, 
jssincere and unaffected. There are several 

likenesses, the touch is accomplished, 
wi the handling is studious, if rather man- 
yred. The colour is pretty and sparkling. 

Very fine and sincere and an admirable 
fkeness, distinguished by the exhaustive and 
famed modelling of the flesh, the lifelike air, 
ml a thoroughly gentlemanlike repose, is Sir 
John Millais’s noble Earl of Shaftesbury (129), 
te antithesis of the tawdry, tame, or flashy por- 
nits which disgrace this exhibition, and fit to 
compared with John Bright (136), its pendant 
ire, by the same master, which is hardly, if at 
il inferior. ‘John Bright’ deserves praise for 
te beautiful, yet quite unobtrusive model- 
ing of the flesh, the rich and fine carnations, 
te learned draughtsmanship and thorough 
alidity of the whole. The expression of the 
fue is a refined version of the life, but none of 
the energy, not to say the pugnacity of Bright, 
hs disappeared in the process of idealizing. It 
ba pity the Catalogue (which, by the way, 
sfull of misspellings and lacks many de- 
inble details) does not give, as it might easily 
live done, the dates of these portraits : dates 
tut add a good deal to their interest. ‘John 
bright’ was produced in 1879-80; it was a com- 
ussion from Mr. W. Agnew, exhibited at the 
dademy in the latter year, at Manchester in 
85, and (as No. 99) in the Millais Exhibition 
ithe Grosvenor Gallery in 1886. It was finely 
agraved for the Messrs. Agnew by T. O. 
lurlow, and is incomparably the best memorial 
tMr. Bright. So remarkable are these ad- 
table pieces that they almost console us for 
te painter’s addicting himself to portraiture 
then he might have given us more ‘ Huguenots ’ 
ud ‘Chill Octobers.’ The unfortunate Lord 
luconsfield (132) looks better than it used to. 
thas been finished, except the face. The sad 
ui troubled expression of the features is very 
iiferent from that jaunty air they, as other 
ae show, bore in youth. Mr. Lowes 

n’s Charles Kingsley (131) is an animated 

wi unaffected likeness. Mr. Watts’s Dean 

(137) is not his best picture nor his 
portrait. 

John Phillip’s House of Commons in 1860 
M2) is, in its way, capital, butthe title is a mis- 
wmer for a work which comprises so few figures 
it suggests a council of limited numbers 
r than a numerous assembly. We are left 
ertain if daylight or gaslight was intended by 


The Marriage | 








Before quitting the North Gallery let us call 
attention to the following pictures, which have 
not yet been mentioned, and, without regard to 
their artistic merits or demerits, deserve to be 
noticed by the visitor: Mr. L. Dickinson’s 
Lord Napier of Maadala (80) ; Sir F. Grant’s 
clever, but superficial Rajah Brooke (82); Mr. 
Richmond's Earl Granville (85), a most veracious 
likeness ; H. W. Pickersgill’s unusually mascu- 
line Lord Seaton (i.e., Sir John Colborne), 
No. 91; Sir F. Grant’s Fourteenth Earl of Derby 
(118); Maclise’s Bulwer Lytton (122), a cast- 
iron figure appropriately leaning at the side of 
a fireplace ; Linnell’s Sarah Austin (130); Mr. 
Prinsep’s General Gordon (134), in his Chinese 
dress of honour; G. S. Newton’s Lady 17’. 
Lewis (139), the engraved portrait in a Breton 
cap, which the engraver improved mightily ; 
Wilkie’s feeble Daniel O’Connell (144); and 
Boxall’s Sir W. J. Codrington (153). It was 
Mrs. Nassau Senior who sat to Sir John Millais 
for the glad mother in the famous picture of 
‘The Rescue’ from a burning house. Her por- 
trait, by Mr. Watts, is No. 87. On two screens 
in this gallery the visitor will be pleased by find- 
ing a series of life-size portraits of people of note 
drawn in crayons with characteristic skill by Mr. 
Richmond. Among these the most interesting 
and excellent are EH. M. Ward, R.A. (354); M. 
Faraday (357); the First Earl of Ellesmere 
(341); and Lord Lyndhurst (349). ‘* George 
Eliot” (370) is by S. Laurence, and Charlotte 
Bronté (369) by G. Richmond. Mr. Watts’s 
General Sir W. F. Napier (376) is well known. 
Mr. Richmond’s portrait of Cardinal Newman 
(363) should be compared with Sir John Millais’s 
renowned picture, now No. 218 in the South 
Gallery here. Mr. Richmond’s portraits of ladies 
are much less happy than his men. 

In the last-named room will be found, besides 
the pictures we have already mentioned in our 
first article, the following noteworthy in- 
stances. J. M. W. Turner (167), by Sir W. 
Allan, a curious sketch, is said to represent 
the landscape painter; we have our doubts 
about this. He is wearing a large felt hat, the 
shadow of which covers half hisface. It is quite 
new tous. We do not doubt Allan’s author- 
ship. W. Mulready (174), whena young man, 
an unquestionable likeness, well painted and 
full of spirit, is by John Linnell, his lifelong 
friend. Mr. Watts’s Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford (171), is a most charming picture of 
an accomplished and art-loving lady, whose 
decease at a very advanced age we recorded 
the ather day. Sir C. L. Eastlake (182), 
by J. P. Knight, is a first-rate portrait, and 
even to the livid complexion, the flabbiness 
of the flesh, and the worn look of the eyes, 





thoroughly true. It is in every respect far 
better than the average of the late Secretary’s 
portraits. Mr. Watts’s Sir H. Taylor (205), 
full-faced, is not his strongest version of a 
peculiarly handscme and pathetic countenance. 
Still it is a noble picture. The intense rugged- 
ness of 7. Carlyle (212), by Mr. Watts, is far 
from exaggerating the truth. Mr. Watts’s 
Robert Browning (213), a good and masculine 
example, makes the poet look bigger than he 
was. The flesh and hair are nobly painted. To 
the Cardinal Newman (218) of Sir J. Millais 
we have already adverted as one of the master 
works of the English school. It is most brilliant 
in every element and quality of portraiture, and 
fit to hold a place in the highest rank of its 
kind. The treatment of the rose-coloured cape 
not less than that of the flesh, and the keen in- 
sight into character which is manifest in the air 
and expression, are of the finest grade. We 
are disposed to class with it Mr. Watts’s singu- 
larly striking portrait of Mr. J. 8S. Mill (227), 
which is in every way fine, from its subtle read- 
ing of the weakness of an over-sensitive and 
‘*nervous ” character to the refined but intense 
self-satisfaction of the rather hard eyes and 
narrow unsympathetic lips. As a picture few 
here surpass it, yet it is one of the least obtru- 
sive things in the exhibition. On a screen will 
be found Mr. Watts’s superb crayon draw- 
ing of the fine head of James Spedding (392). 
In the Balcony are Pickersgill’s J. G. Lockhart 
(273), Etty’s Mrs. Caroline Norton (283), 
Leslie’s Charles Dickens (294), and a number 
of interesting, if not beautiful examples. 





THE BERLIN EXHIBITION. 
13, Bruton Street, W. 

I was invited last April to send some of my 
works to the Fine-Art Exhibition at Berlin, 
and amongst other work I contributed my marble 
statue of ‘Comedy’ (life size), which has been 
returned to me grievously broken. 

The statue was most carefully packed under 
my superintendence, and its safe arrival duly 
acknowledged. 

Long after the receipt of this news a friend 
informed me that my statue that he had seen in 
Berlin was badly damaged. [I at once wrote to 
the fine-art committee, requesting full details 
respecting the mishap, and expressed at the 
same time my surprise that no notice of the 
damage done to my work had been forwarded to 
me. On June 1lthI received an answer from 
the committee containing the following strange 
information :— 

“The little damage we descried at the hand of 
‘Comedy’ was no importance and could be repaired 
without any difficulty, so that you may be out of 
anxiety respecting the good condition of the statue.” 

It would not be difficult to descry the damage, 
as the entire hand and mask were broken off, 
the fractured portion being over two inches in 
thickness, and originally attached to the body of 
the statue from end to end. This mishap com- 
pletely ruined my work, and, to make matters 
worse, I found, on unpacking the statue on its 
return to my studio, that the damage done to it 
had been repaired with plaster and brass rivets, 
in a most cobbling manner—and this without my 
consent or even consulting me on the subject. 

It is true that the statue was fortunately 
insured in the Fine-Art Insurance Company, 
and that my claim has been promptly settled ; 
but nothing can compensate me for the deface- 
ment of one of my favourite works, nor excuse 
the gross impertinence of whosoever added to 
the damage by grossly repairing it. 

I trust that my experience may serve as a 
warning to members of my profession who may 
hereafter be requested to send to future exhibi- 
tions in Berlin. T. Nexson MacLean. 

*,* The injury in question is manifestly due 
to the statue having fallen on its face, and is 
very great indeed. 
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Sine-Art Gossiy, 

Mr. Atma Tapema has nearly finished a 
charming little picture, a commission of Mr. 
Henry Tate’s, called ‘ A Silent Greeting.’ The 
scene is a marble vestibule or terrace, whence 
we look through an opening in the wall upon 
a sunlit blue sky and upper portion of a 
building. On a bench near the angle of the 
opening sits, in clear yet deep shadow, a charm- 
ing damsel, clad in a tunic of pale purplish grey 
and supported by pillows of rich-toned and light 
greyish-greenish blue. Oppressed by the heat 
of the day, she has fallen asleep. Some work 
(perhaps linen she has been embroidering) lies 
neglected on her knees, more of it has slipped 
down to the floor, and she isa complete type 
of beauty in graceful repose. Her lover, find- 
ing her thus, has laid in her lap a brilliantly 
red bouquet, tied with a broad blue fillet, which 
he had brought as a gift, and, unwilling to 
disturb her slumbers, he turns to depart. The 
story goes that he expected to receive her 
thanks in the evening, when they are to meet 
again. Mr. Tadema has seldom produced any- 
thing better than the lady’s figure, its exquisitely 
studied draperies and ornaments ; her attitude 
and face are graceful and lifelike. The figure 
of a man turning away and yet looking back 
is a most difficult thing to paint, but it has been 
ably rendered. In its lighting, chiaroscuro, and 
coloration this work is a gem of art. 


Mr. T. N. MacLean has just finished and 
placed on view in his studio, Bruton Street, the 
life-size model in clay of the colossal statue of 
the Hon. P. Lalor, late Speaker of Victoria, who 
is represented standing in his gown and wig. 
This gentleman was one of the leaders of the 
revolt of gold miners, and, in the so-called 
battle of Eureka, which was fought against 
the troops and police, he lost his arm; he 
fled, and 400/. was offered for his body, dead 
or alive. He appears here with an empty 
sleeve. He returned, and eventually attained 
the Speakership of Victoria. He died in 
1889, and the irony of Fate has ensured the 
erection of his statue in bronze in the principal 
street at Ballarat. Mr. MacLean has likewise 
on view a very fine and animated bust in marble 
of the Hon. Sir Graham Berry, Premier and 
Agent-General of Victoria, Australia. Very 
graceful, vigorous, and well studied is the same 
sculptor’s ‘‘ ideal statuette,” as he calls it, of 
‘Water-Lilies,’ in which a stately, nude, and 
elegant damsel reclines, half raised on one 
elbow, in the floating shell of a water-mussel, 
which, surrounded by lilies in leaf and flower, 
floats on a lake. In one hand she holds a lily. 
The face has a charming look of seriousness 
without sadness, and the flesh is carefully, 
learnedly, and deftly modelled, so that its 
morbidezza is at once truthful and pure. The 
lines of the composition are choice. It is to be 
executed in terra-cotta. 


Mr. Onstow Forp’s fine statue of Lord 
Strathnairn is, it seems, to be set up at 
Knightsbridge, at the junction of the Brompton 
and Hammersmith Roads. This locality, at 
present encumbered by many vulgar and 
trumpery buildings, and made hideous by hoard- 


ings covered with tawdry advertisements, will | 


undoubtedly become in course of time an iin- 
portant place and gain dignity by the erection 
of handsome structures. To this end the setting 
up in its midst of a stately work of art cannot 
but be helpful. 


Mr. Grorce P. Jonnston, of Edinburgh, 
will shortly publish a work on old clan tartans, 
written by Mr. W. D. Stewart, of that city. 
The author has been gathering the materials for 
the volume for several years. He will supply 
a record of authentic specimens of ancient 
tartans, with all the facts available concerning 
their adoption and use by the respective clans, 


and facsimiles will be provided from antique | 


pieces in his possession, «ome of which have 











been but recently discovered in family collec- 
tions. 

Miss Prescott-Hewett and Mrs. W. Hallett, 
daughters of Sir Prescott G. Hewett, who died 
in June last, having, with very great generosity, 
carried out the desire and intentions of their 
father, and given to the Art Department not 
fewer than fifty fine English water-colour draw- 
ings from his collection, those works have been, 
since Wednesday, the 28rd inst., on view in the 
galleries at South Kensington, and form a most 
desirable addition to a famous collection which 
already owes much to private liberality. Among 
them are ‘The Amphitheatre, Arles,’ by Mr. 
G. H. Andrews; ‘Snowdon,’ by T. Danby ; three 
fine landscapes by G. Dodgson ; a ‘ Moonlight’ 
of choice quality, by F. O. Finch; Mr. A. D. 
Fripp’s beautiful whole-length of a figure of a 
comely country lad, called ‘Young England,’ 
and another; Mr. G. A. Fripp’s ‘ Old Windmill 
near Eastbourne,’ and three others; Mr. A. 
Goodwin’s ‘Allington Castle’; Mr. H. G. 
Hine’s broad and pathetic ‘ Rocks at Peveril 
Point’; ‘ The Student’ of Sir J. Linton ; and 
various productions of Sir J. Gilbert, Messrs. H. 
Moore, P. F. Poole, F. Powell, E. J. Poynter, 
and J. Wolf. These examples are all important 
and in fine condition. 

As he was not desirous of quitting it, and is still 
at least as ableas ever he was to fulfil the duties 
of the post he has efficiently occupied during 
many years, the enforced retirement of Mr. 
Richard Thompson from his office at South 
Kensington illustrates the worse side of the 
new arrangement, which renders nugatory 
the experience of many public servants when 
they have attained the disqualifying age. Mr. 
Thompson’s courtesy, energy, and accomplish- 
ments are well known to all who have availed 
themselves of his good offices at that great 
Museum in which he has long played a leading 
part. All these valuable qualifications are to be 
thrust aside, and the nation will be saddled with 
his well-earned pension, because there is a rule 
to that effect, and rules must take effect. Mr. 
Thompson, who was one of Sir Henry Cole’s best 
nominations, joined the Department of Art in 
January, 1857, in the capacity of Superinten- 
dent of the Educational Collection ; he had 
much to do with the arrangement and increase 
of that collection, and under his charge it was 
opened to the public in June of the same year. 


In 1858 he was appointed Keeper of the Edu- | 


cational, Animal Products, and Food Collections, 
a post which he filled efficiently. In 1866 he 
became Assistant Director of the Museum, 
specially charged with the duty of arranging for 
public inspection the whole of the examples. 
In this oftice he has continued till the present 
time. The success of his management is mani- 
fest. On Saturday last Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, 
who is already well known in connexion with 
the Oriental and other art collections at South 
Kensington, was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Thompson in the more important functions of 
the Keepership. 

A sopy of French artists, having in view the 
increasing deterioration of painters’ pigments 
and vehicles now in use in France, has appealed 
to the Prefect of the Seine and other authorities 
to direct the Municipal Laboratory to analyze 
the products which are offered for sale by 
colourmen. The memorialists will do well 
to consult the recently published exhaustive 
report of the researches of our own Government 
commission on the durability and other qualities 
of certain kinds of artists’ materials. 

THE Municipal Council of Breteuil intends to 
erect a memorial of the painter T. Ribot in that 
town, his birthplace. 
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Descriptive Catalogue of the Musical Instru- 
ments at the Military Exhibition. (Eyre & 


Spottiswoode.)—This handsome volume is not 





: a 
only of great interest to inquirers into the hi 
tory of musical instruments, but it is in a e 
tain sense unique, as no earlier work exints ta 
English dealing exhaustively with the pa 


subject. It owes its existence in the first in 
stance to Col. Shaw-Hellier, Commandant of 
the Royal Military School of Music, and its 
compilation is due to Capt. C. R. Day, who 
enthusiastic labours in branches of musical = 
generally neglected deserve lasting gratitude and 
immediate acknowledgment. Other authorities 
however, have shared in the preparation of the 
work, among them Mr. R. Rockstro, to whom 
is due the second section, relating to flutes - 
Mr. D.G. Blaikley, who contributes a very useful 
essay on musical pitch; M. Victor Mahillon 
the Conservateur du Musée at the Brussels Con. 
servatoire ; and Mr. A. J. Hipkins, whose aid 
in a general way was doubtless of great value, 
It is necessary to state, for the information of 
those who did not witness the collection, that 
the aim was mainly ‘‘to set forth the gradual 
history and development of wind instruments 
from the earliest times to the most recent im. 
provements of the day,” and this was fairly 
accomplished, thanks to the ready co-operation 
of those possessing examples of the various 
classes of instruments in question. As an intro- 
ductory essay has been written respecting each 
family of instruments, it will be easily under- 
stood that the volume is a very important con- 
tribution to the history of orchestration. It is 
illustrated by twelve plates in heliogravure and 
numerous wood engravings. 








Rusical Gossip, 

WE have frequently insisted upon the oppor- 
tunities afforded at academical concerts for the 
performance of works neglected in the ordinary 
course of musical enterprise. The programme 
of the orchestral concert given by the Royal 
Academy of Music on Thursday last week was, 
therefore, commendable, for it contained two 
important items previously unheard. The 
first was Raff's ode ‘Die Tageszeiten,’ for 
chorus, pianoforte, and orchestra. This work 
is in four sections, and although it bears a 
high opus number, there are indications that 
it was written, or at any rate sketched, at 
an early period of the composer’s career, when 
he was, to a certain extent, influenced by Men- 
delssohn. The music is pleasing, if not particu- 
larly original ; but a proper impression of the 
merits of the choral portion of the score could 
not be obtained on this occasion, owing to the 
inequalities in point of numbers of the male and 
female contingents of the choir, the latter out- 
numbering the former in the proportion of six 
to one. The other work referred to was Gold- 
mark’s Violin Concerto in a minor, Op. 28,4 
brilliant show - piece, but possessing little in- 
trinsic musical interest. The solo part was 
admirably played by Mr. Philip Cathie, a very 
youthful student. Other pupils who displayed 
abundant promise were Miss Ethel Barns in 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in ¢; Miss 
Edith Hands in the ‘‘Inflammatus” from 
Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’; and Mr. Herbert 
Walenn in two movements from Goltermanns 
Violoncello Concerto in B minor. 

Tue first of a series of three quartet con- 
certs was given by Mlle. Marianne Eissler at 
the Steinway Hall on Thursday evening last 
week. The merits of herself as a violinist, 
and of her sister, Mlle. Clara Eissler, as 4 
harpist, have long been recognized, and the 
young artists continue to show satisfactory pro- 
gress. The principal items in the present pro- 
gramme were Haydn’s Quartet in p, Op. 64, 
No. 1; Beethoven’s in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6; 
and Spohr’s Sonata in ¢ minor for harp and 
violin. The performers who assisted in the 
quartets were Messrs. G. W. Collins, Kreuz, 
and Howell. : 

THE concert given by Signor Carlo Duce! at 
the Princes’ Hall on Friday afternoon last 
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one of those miscellaneous entertain- 
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he his. ts which have little interest for musicians. 
3 cer. Heer Ducci is a capable pianist, but he con- 
asts in himself to minor pieces, and among those 
_ Same HP assisted him were Miss Florence Shee, 
rst in. jaame Belle Cole, and Mr. Eugene Oudin. 
e in faz second concert of the Wind Instrument 
Whose Mmumber Music Society was given at the Royal 
cal art emy of Music on Friday evening last week. 
de and rincipal items in the programme were 
orities, pfablau’s Quintet for flute and strings, Op. 51, 
of the %,3; Emil Hartmann’s Serenade for clarinet, 
whom [jloncello, and pianoforte, Op. 24; and Weber’s 
flutes - Mm (sintet in B flat for clarinet and strings. The 
useful cutants were Messrs. W.L Barrett, Egerton, 
hillon, Mj, Gibson, S. D. Grimson, Kreuz, E. Howell, 
s Con. MF. Sharpe, and Arthur Barlow. 

se aid MF pranms’s new Vocal Quartets, Op. 112, were 
value. ted at the Popular Concert on Saturday 
ion of HF moon, the last before Christinas, with the 
\, that sme executants as on the previous Monday; 
radual gi in the same programme were Mozart’s 
—_ t in Gc, No. 1 of the set dedicated to 
nt im- 





fyydn; Mendelssohn's Trio in c minor, Op. 66; 
jethoven’s Sonata in E minor, Op. 90, the 
wading of which by Madame Haas was not 

ether satisfactory; and Dr. Mackenzie’s 
jwghetto and Allegretto for violoncello, Op. 10, 





fairly 
ration 
arious 
intro- 













y each gressively played by Mr. Whitehouse. In 
inder- H.ciation with the last-named work a notice 
t con- Hf sthe composer, written nearly ten years ago, 

It is ns reprinted without alteration or addition. 






re and JAniswas a grave injustice to a musician who 
pr stands at the head of his profession, as 
titements which were true enough at the time 
-uch, for example, as that ‘‘‘The Bride’ is 
jsmost recent work of importance,” and that 
“has an undoubted career before him ’’—are 
wr wholly misleading. 

Some highly creditable work was displayed at 
ie first concert this season of the Strolling 
Phyers’ Amateur Orchestral Society, which 


















1 two Mgukplace last Saturday evening at St. James’s 
The Mul. Three movements of Mr. Ebenezer 
? for Mfnut’s melodious and genial Symphony in F, 
work #4. 3, originally produced at the Birmingham 
ars a Mgistival in 1885, were well rendered; and 





ily good results were also obtained in the 
alracte from Gounod’s ‘La Colombe,’ Men- 
kksohn’s Overture to ‘ Athalie,’ and the inter- 










Men- §g to from ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ which bids 
rticu- Mir to become hackneyed by too frequent per- 
f the @gumance. M. Wormser’s suite on themes from 
could Mp lsmusic to ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’ will certainly 
othe MgMenhance his fame, as the five movements 





wall more or less unsymmetrical and frag- 
wntary. Miss Kate Chaplin, a violin pupil 











f six Ma Herr Pollitzer, rendered two movements of 
Jold- @qViniawski’s Concerto in p minor with much 
28, a Mgnt; and vocal pieces were contributed by 
e in- @g is. Helen Trust and Miss Marian McKenzie. 

; WaS BE Tue first of three chamber concerts announced 
very §§\y Mr. Harold Bauer, Miss Ethel Bauer, and 
layed Bilt. Herbert Walenn at the Hampstead Con- 





tvatoire, took place last Saturday evening. 







Miss BiVith the assistance of Mr. Carl Engel and Miss 
from BiVnifred Bauer, excellent performances were 
a grn of Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat, Op. 127, 
nn 





ui Rheinberger’s -Pianoforte Quintet in c, 
h.ll4. The rest-of‘the programme eonsisted 
‘ustrumental solos-and songs, the latter ex- 









r at Mptmely well rendered by Miss Daisy Defries, 
last Hipomising young soprano vocalist. 
me Te programme of Sir Charles Halle’s Man- 





“ster concert on Thursday included Haydn’s 
Military’ Symphony, Goetz’s ‘Spring’ Over- 








oe te, and Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in c 
Mhor, 
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) 6; Qxck more the Bristol Monday Popular Con- 





"tts have failed to pay their way, and no more 

be given until next autumn. The state of 
usc in the Western city is perplexing. The 
umber of societies devoted to the cultivation 
tthe art is extremely large, but high class per- 
ances are not, as a rule, well patronized. 








eulz, 





oi at 
last 














Perhaps in these facts an example may be 
detected of the relation between cause and effect. 


CorRNELIUS’s grand opera ‘The Cid,’ which 
has been revived at Munich with great success, 
is now published in vocal score by the firm of 
Aibl in that city. 

Two large halls for musical performances will 
be erected for the Chicago Exhibition in 1893. 
The larger is to accommodate 5,000 performers 
and 15,000 listeners ; and the smaller 400 per- 
formers and 2,000 listeners. The various choral 
societies in the Western city are already rehears- 
ing for the celebrations. 








DRAMA 


—— 


The Dramatic Works of George Farquhar. 

Edited by Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A. 

2 vols. (Nimmo.) 

Hesrration has naturally been felt about 
reprinting the works of the Restoration 
dramatists. While the entire mass of 
Elizabethan drama has been, or shortly 
will be, brought within reach of the student, 
the works of Congreve, Wycherley, Far- 
quhar, and Vanbrugh have only been 
accessible in early editions or in the famous 
Moxon reprint of the collected works, the 
publication of which gave rise to some 
heart-burning. Congreve, even though his 
place in the drama is as uncontested as that 
of Moliére, Beaumarchais, or Sheridan, has 
known no modern editor, and the one prized 
edition, that of Baskerville, claims the high 
position it holds on the strength of its typo- 
graphical beauty rather than a critical value 
of which it is devoid. Dryden’s dramas 
—in some respects the most unclean and 
licentious of all—are, of course, included in 
his collected works. Mrs. Behn and Mrs. 
Centlivre have been published in a quasi- 
facsimile edition that overflows with in- 
accuracies; and Crowne, D’Avenant, Tat- 
ham, Wilson, Cokaine, Marmion, and 
Randolph have been issued in editions 
which are of no great mark. The men 
last named link the Jacobean with the 
Restoration drama, and are not those 
whose works are in the mind when the 
latter classification is adopted. The term 
Restoration comedy implies in ordinary use 
the works of Congreve, Vanbrugh, Far- 
quhar, Wycherley, and Etherege, with those, 
perhaps, of Dryden and Sedley. It seems 
as if these writings are now to take as 
library editions a permanent place on the 
shelves. Etherege, competently edited by 
Mr. Verity, has been published in library 
form by Mr. Nimmo; and Farquhar, edited 
by Messrs. Ewald and Lowe, is now given 
to the world by the same enterprising and 
scholarly printer. 

Now that the task of republication has 
begun it may as well be carried out, and 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Wycherley even 
may as well be placed on the same footing 
with their associates. When these tasks 
are executed, Ravenscroft, D’Urfey, Mot- 
teux, and the rest, including even Otway 
and Lee, may be left to the curious in 
matters of rodomontade and obscenity. 
Otway, who has been reprinted during 
the century, has written several plays that 
will survive, but his comedies are among the 
worst of a period of shameless licence. 

It is in no spirit of Pharisaism that these 
words are written. For those who would 
shut from the world the inspired lesson as 








well:as the: garbage of Rabelais; the wit-of 
Hamilton, and the nudities of Boccaccio, 
ridicule is the only weapon. ‘The Restora- 
tion dramatists. stand on another footing. 
They are unclean in essence. Sentiment, 
purity, virility, and modesty, decency even, 
are banished from their pages, and the 
private theatre of the Regent Orleans is 
the only place where one can conceive 
of their seeing the light. The arraign- 
ment of Collier was just and merited, 
and for once Puritanism in its combat with 
society came off with triumph. A society, 
of course, existed in England—and con- 
stituted, it is to be hoped, the greater por- 
tion of the nation—to which such turpitudes 
were revolting. As regards the portion 
which was in evidence, society, if it did 
not approve of them, at least condoned 
them. The stage has in all times re- 
flected the age, the two always reacting 
on each other. Farquhar was one of 
those who endeavoured to answer Collier, 
and, indeed, to a certain extent accepted 
and profited by the rebuke. In the preface 
to ‘The Twin Rivals,’ perhaps the most 
seemly of his plays, he owns the charge 
brought against the ‘‘countenance that 
debauchery has met with in plays” to be 
reasonable. Moderate in tone as is ‘The 
Twin Rivals,’ however, compared with 
other plays in the same volume, Farquhar’s 
vindication of it is amusingly naive. Of a 
play that could not now be acted he says 
that it was too virtuous for the cits who, 
however pious at home, avowedly never go 
to the West-End ‘‘ but with an intention to 
be lewd.” 

Farquhar’s gentlemen are, of course, 
debauchees. Marriage comes as a painful 
necessity when a woman will sell her favours 
at no less costly a rate; but so little of 
a tie is it that one marvels it is regarded 
with so much dismay. In a play so ad- 
mirable in many respects as ‘ The Recruit- 
ing Officer’ the cynicism of the men is re- 
volting. Bad as is the beau, however, he is 
a creature of light compared with the belle. 
In all his gallery Farquhar does not include 
a woman whose education might not have 
been obtained in the stews. The physical 
allurements of love are all on which they 
dwell, and the chambermaid talks to her un- 
married mistress with an outspokenness that 
puts to shame the Nurse in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ It is no use scolding the dead or 
quarrelling with an epoch; still those ap- 
proaching these plays must know what 
they have to expect. Poetry, passion, 
beauty, worth, are not of this world. Instead 
of these they will have a reasonable amount 
of wit and an exhilarating amount of animal 
spirits. These qualities carry the reader 
along without deadening his senses to the 
unsavouriness around him. He walks 
through a garden of corruption, but may, 
if so minded, gather a nosegay. Some of 
Farquhar’s sayings are excellent, worthy of 
Voisenon, or almost of Congreve (Scrub 
says: ‘I believe they talked of me, for they 
laughed consumedly’’); his valets have a 
sauciness and a promptitude in lying that 
eclipse all that is known of all stage servants 
from Davus to Figaro; and his pages, or 
maidens disguised as such, are delightfully 
brisk. Silvia, in ‘The Recruiting Officer,’ 
presents herself thus travestied to the two 
officers, Capt. Plume and Capt. Brazen. 
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Brazen asks her ‘‘ Your name, my dear?” 
Then follows a short conversation. 

Smrvia. Wilful : Jack Wilful, at your service. 

Braz. What, the Kentish Wilfuls, or those 
of Staffordshire ? 

Siiv1a. Both, sir, both ; I’m related to all 

the Wilfuls in Europe, and I’m head of the 
family at present. 
The appropriateness of this to the situation 
constitutes wit, and the remainder of the 
dialogue, though it immediately becomes 
uncleanly, is not less effective. 

Much curious information as to the state 
of England during the war with France may 
be gleaned from these pages. Mr. Ewald died 
while the edition was in progress, and his 
task has been completed by Mr. R. W. 
Lowe, the editor of Colley Cibber. The 


prefatory matter is good, and there are a | 
few notes. These might with advantage | 


be more numerous. An allusion to the 
weekly bills of mortality, vol. ii. p. 259, 
means that the man dealt with lived within 
the radius in which these were issued. At 
p. 136 of the same volume two lines are 
quoted :— 
And there ’s a pleasure sure in being mad 
Which none but madmen know. 

It should be stated that they are taken from 
Dryden’s ‘Spanish Friar,’ Act II. sc.i. A 
few mistakes call for correction: Cesar’s 
‘“‘thrasonical brag” is written ‘‘vini, vidi, 


vici”’?; the name of Southerne the dramatist | 


is misspelt; and so forth. Like all Mr. 
Nimmo’s publications, the work is admirably 
got up, and is published in an edition so 
limited as to secure its speedily becoming a 
rarity. 








MR. J. M. MORTON. 


JoHN Manppison Morton, who died on Satur- 
day last in the infirmary at the Charterhouse, 
of which he was a brother, was born at Pang- 
bourne, on the Thames, January 3rd, 1811. He 
was the son of Thomas Morton, a well-known 
dramatist, author of ‘The School of Reform,’ 
‘Speed the Plough,’ and other pieces. Young 
Morton was educated in France and Germany, 
and acquired a familiarity with the French 
stage he turned to constant—it can scarcely be 
called profitable—account. He was at one period 
a clerk in Chelsea Hospital, and while so 
employed wrote for the Queen’s Theatre in 
Tottenham Street his ‘First Fit of the Gout,’ 
produced April, 1835, with Wrench, Morris 
Barnett, and Mrs. Nesbitt as exponents. 

In 1840 he abandoned his clerkship, and took 
to writing for the stage, to which he gave an 
incalculable number of farces, of which the best 
remembered is ‘Box and Cox.’ Most, if not 
all, of these were adaptations ; still, so much local 
colour and so much clever and characteristic 
dialogue did he supply, that they bear, asa rule, 
few traces of foreign origin. Very many of the 
farces in whieh Wright, Buckstone, Compton, 
Harley, and other low comedians were seen 
were by him. The low comedian died out, Mr. 
Toole being practically the only survivor of 
whom the world hears much, and Morton fell 
on evil days. The price paid for farces was 
insignificant, ranging from five shillings—we 
have seen a farce for which that sum was paid 
acted at a West-End theatre, at which it ran for 
some weeks—to about fifty pounds, and Morton 
was compelled to accept the shelter of the 
Charterhouse. A benefit was got up for hima 
couple of years ago, but he was unable to be 
present. His last acted piece was ‘Going It,’ 
a three-act farce, produced at Toole’s Theatre, 
December Ist, 1885. Morton was a man of 
simple tastes and retiring disposition. 


THE ATHENAUM 
Bramatic Gossip, 

Amonc the novelties of the present week, to 
some of which we may recur, are ‘Hans the 
Boatman,’ a variety play, at the Strand, given 
as an afternoon entertainment, with Miss Alice 
Atherton and Mr. Arnold in the principal cha- 
racters; the new version of ‘Oliver Twist’ at 
the Olympic, in which Miss Grace Hawthorne 
plays Nancy and Mr. Bassett Roe, Bill Sikes ; 
Mr. Haddon Chambers’s comedy ‘The Honour- 
able Herbert,’ in which Mr. Thorne and his 
company (including Miss Dorothy Dorr and Mr. 
Conway) take part ; ‘ Cinder-Ellen,’ a burlesque 
at the Gaiety, in which Miss Ellen Farren and 
Mr. F. Leslie appear; and ‘Humpty Dumpty,’ 
the Drury Lane pantomime, given this evening 
at Drury Lane. 





Amone recent novelties are a comedietta, by 
| Mr. Wilson Barrett, called ‘Jenny the Barber,’ 
produced, with Miss Maud Jeffries in the title 
réle, at the Prince’s Theatre, Bristol; and ‘A 
' Debt of Honour,’ a dramatic sketch by Mr. 
| Colnaghi, which has been given at an afternoon 
| representation at the Opéra Comique, with a 
| cast including Mr. B. Webster and Miss Linden. 
‘ScHooL’ was withdrawn on Saturday last 
from the Garrick Theatre, which will remain 
closed for rehearsals of Mr. Grundy’s new play, 
the proposed date of production of which is the 
2nd of January. 

Miss Forrescur’s forthcoming appearance at 
the Opéra Comique will take place in an adapta- 
tion, by Mr. F. F. Moore, of Longfellow’s ‘Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.’ ‘This will be produced 
by Mr. Compton, Miss Fortescue playing Pris- 
cilla. ‘The Puritan Maiden’ has been men- 
tioned as a possible title. 

TuE proposed production at the Independent 
Theatre of ‘L’Intruse’ of M. Maeterlinck has 
had to be abandoned, in consequence of the 
rights to the play having been purchased by 
the Haymarket management. Mr. Grein, the 
manager, thinks he has some cause of com- 
plaint, which Mr. Tree, of the Haymarket, 
denies. The extent of the injury he has suffered 
will be more easily appraised when the result is 
known of the Haymarket experiment. This 
‘* little contretemps,” as Mr. Grein calls it, neces- 
sitates the postponement of the next venture of 
the Independent Theatre until the first Friday 
in February. 

Mr. HEINEMANN will issue immediately after 
Christmas M. Maeterlinek’s drama ‘The Princess 
Maleine’ and ‘The Intruder’ in one volume. 
The book will contain gn introduction by Mr. 
Hall Caine, and not by Mr. Oscar Wilde, as pre- 
viously announced. Mr. Heinemann also has 
nearly ready for issue, in pamphlet form, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s address to the Playgoers’ 
Club on ‘Some Interesting Fallacies of the 
Modern Stage.’ 

Mr. Henry Artuur Jongs, who for the pro- 
duction of his draina ‘ The Crusaders’ had taken 
the Avenue Theatre for three months, finds 
the piece so successful that he has renewed 
his lease. 

In a revival at the Princess’s of ‘ Alone in 
London,’ by Miss Harriett Jay and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, first given at the Olympic in 
November, 1875, Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. 
W. L. Abingdon, Miss Maud Elmore, and 
Miss Ella Terriss take the characters originally 
played by Mr. Boyne, Mr. Standing, Miss 
Roselle, and Miss Jay. 

We hear that two new theatres are to be 
erected in Lancashire—one of them at Black- 
burn and the other at Horwich. 








To CorresponpENTs.—A. G. C.—F. W. B.—J. T. G.— 
A. R. C.—J. P. H.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0, 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Being the First Volume in the New, Unifo: 
pletely Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black's Nowe 


With New Preface and Photogravure Portrait of the Author 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Full Prospectus and List of the Volumes on application, 


N° 3348, Dec. 26,9} 


SECOND EDITION just ready, 


The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.¢, 


By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. Being the New V. 
**The Queen’s Prime Ministers cries. with Prog 
gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“* Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say th 
ciliously cynical and wickedly witty of “an | 
Daily Chronicle, 


WILLIAM ‘HOGARTH: a Memoir, 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Bibliography and Oata- 
logue of Prints and Paintings. With numerous IIlus- 
trations and Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. near 
400 pages, 24s. A limited Large-Paper Edition, 21. 128.60, 


net. 
= An authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his works, 


. na tly worthy of Mr. Dobson’ 
high reputation for literary skill and critical — 


“‘The manner in which the book has been produced is 
worthy of all praise.”— Saturday Review, 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


VERBUM CRUCIS: being Ten Ser- 


mons on the Mystery and the Words of the Cross; to 
which are added some other Sermons preached on 
Public Occasions. The Third Volume in ‘“‘ PREACHERS 
of the AGE.” With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE, 
From the French of A. ROBIDA. By Mrs. CASHEL 
HOEY. Illustrated in Colours by the Author. Small 

it 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
- ange illustrated. Will be exceedingly useful in the 
designing of fancy dresses......The book will make an excel- 
lent present for a young lady.”—Guardian, 


A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. 
By ALFRED CLARK, Forest Department, Ceylon. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

” — the best book of adventure we have read for a 
very longtime. Fresh, powerful, and extraordinarily vivid 
in presentment.”— Atheneum. 

SEVEN YEARS in the SOUDAN: 
By ROMOLO GESSI PASHA. With Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

*,* These journals abound in — and _ picturesque 
incidents of travel, and are also of great geographical and 
ethnological interest ; they throw, moreover, considerable 
light on the slave trade in the Soudan, and give the reader 
some vivid glimpses of the hero of K um. 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER 
SEAS; or, How I found Health. By CHARL&S C. 
ATCHISON. Profusely illustrated by Walter W. 
Buckley. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


CESAR CASCABEL. By Jules Verne, 
Author of ‘ From the Earth to the Moon,’ ‘ Around the 
World in Eighty Days,’ &c. Illustrated with 80 Full- 
Page Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt e dges, 





** © César Cascabel’ is a wonderful production.”—Athenaum. 

“What boy or girl is not delighted at_the very name of 
Jules Verne, that master storyteller? Here is another of 
his bright, racy, wonderful stories. The book is altogethe 
delightful.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW SENSATIONAL STORY. 


A CREATURE of the NIGHT: an 


Italian Enigma. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s. 
*,* The First Edition was exhausted on the day of publi- 
cation ; Second Editjon now ready. 


NOW READY, THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 
SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


An Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 
So fare the ponnty nd ottd Gari faterost of ite Sars 

tionsand the li an interest o 

and Articles are concerned, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE = 

held for years a foremost place, and the arrangements m 

for 1892 justify the ne Publishers in saying that they 

have every confidence that the great reputation o! the 

zine will not merely be maintained but widened in the 


coming year. 
London : aie 
Sampson Low, MARSTON & Company, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


J ANUARY. 


The CONSERVATIVE FOREIGN POLICY. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 
The NEW ASTRONOMY. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 

A HANDFUL of LEAD. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

UNDER the YOKE of the BUTTERFLIES. By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

The BLIND GUIDES of ITALY. By Ouida. 

PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. By Coulson Kernahan. 

The ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE in AMERICA. By William Roberts. 

VICTOR HUGO: “DIEU.” By A. 0. Swinburne. 

PARNELL and BUTT: a Dialogue. By H. D. Traill. 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps, 12-15. By W. H. Mallock. 


H. D. WINDT. 


SIBERIA AS IT TIS. 


By H. DE WINDT, Author of ‘ From Pekin to Calais,’ ‘ A Ride to India, &c. 
With numerous [lustrations. Demy 8vo. (Jn January. 


E. B. LANIN. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
By E. B. LANIN. 
Reprinted, with Revisions, from the Fortnighly Review. 


Demy 8vo. (Jn January. 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


STUDIES AT LEISURE. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, Author of ‘ Studies : Old and New,’ &. 


Crown 8vo. (Jn January. 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 


THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 


By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S., joint Author of ‘ Argentine Ornithology.’ 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. (/n January. 


PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PERSIA. 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 


With numerons Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 
(/n January. 


PERROT AND CHIPIBZ. 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHRYGIA, 
LYDIA, CARIA, AND LYCIA. 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
With 280 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 15s. (Ready, 


C. A. STODDARD. 


ACROSS RUSSIA FROM THE BALTIC 
TO THE DANUBE. 


By C. A. STODDARD. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, (Ready. 


AN ABSOLUTE KEY TO OCCULT SCIENCE. 


THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS. 


The most ancient book in the world. For the exclusive use of the Initiates. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

By PAPUS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. { Ready. 


CAPT. LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


AMONG TYPHOONS AND PRIVATE CRAFT. 


By Capt. LINDSAY ANDERSON, Author of ‘ A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.’ 
With Illustrations by Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo. 5s. [ Ready. 





NEW BOOKS. 


W. S. LILLY. 


HIBBOLETHS. 


By W. S. LILLY. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 
be 5 PROGRESS, LIBERTY, The PEOPLE, PUBLIC OPINION, EDUCATION, 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS, and SUPPLY and DEMAND. 
The Times says :—‘‘ Mr. W. S. Lilly is a vigorous writer and a practised dialectician. In 
his new work ‘ On Shibboleths’ he displays these qualities powerfully.” 


The Giobe says :—‘‘ Mr. Lilly is at once a penetrating and judicious critic.” 
The Scotsman says :—‘* It is a work of a truly philosophical thinker.” 


ON 


H. H. STATHAM. 


MY THOUGHTS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


By H. H. STATHAM. 
Illustrated with Frontispiece and Musical Examples. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
Black and White says :—‘‘ Very sound, solid, and readable work, by an accepted a 
on the art and science of music. The ablest work on music, and far the pleasantest to 4 


that has appeared for many years.’ 
The Scotsman i...7s :—‘* A fund of very able and clear artistic criticism.” 


SECOND VOLUME OF DR. W. JUNKER’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING THE YEARS 
1879 to 1883. 


By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 
With numerous Full-Page Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 
Translated from the German by Professor KEANE. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. " 
The Glasgew Herald says :—*‘ Dr. Junker is a traveller essentially of the serious as 
opposed to the sensational type, and it is impossible to over-estimate the value of his 


labours. 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ It is an African book of travel to be digested, not merely tasted.” 


*,* Vol. I., embracing the years 1875-1878, is still to be had, demy 8vo. 21s. 


G. MASPERO. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 


By G. MASPERO, 
Late Director of Archeology in Egypt, and Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated by ALICE MORTON. 
With 188 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

“The Times says:—‘‘A lucid sketch, at once popular and learned, of daily life in 
ancient Egypt in the time of Rameses II. and of Assyria in that of Assurbanipal As an 
Orientalist M. Maspéro stands in the front rank, and his learning is so well digested, and so 
admirably subdued to the service of popular exposition, that it nowhere overwhelms and 


always interests the reader.” 
The Anti-Jacobin says :—‘‘ The translation is brightly written and eminently readable.” 


W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S. 


A WEEK’S TRAMP IN DICKENS-LAND. 


By W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S. 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations by F. G. Kitton, Herbert Railton, and others. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 

The Times says :—‘‘ ‘A Week’s Tramp in Dickens-Land’......will probably delight that 
large body of readers who never weary of reading about the author of ‘ Pickwick.’ The book 
has evidently been a labour of love to Mr. Hughes, and is the product of a genuine and not 
unworthy enthusiasm Mr. Hughes's enthusiasm is so genuine and so infectious, and is 
shared by such a multitude of readers, that his work — reckon on a wide —, 

The Puli Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Again let us repeat that it is a work which every lover 
of Charles Dickens will hail with delight.” 

The Anti-Jacobin says :—‘* This is a —— book upon a nearly inexhaustible theme. 

Of the hundred illustrations which add so much to the interest of the book......their 
value > records is very considerable. A more winning and satisfying work of its kind does 
not exist.” 


CHARLES DIXON. 


THE BIRDS OF OUR RAMBLES: 


A Companion for the Country. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 
With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Black and White says :—‘‘ Mr. Dixon’s books have the merit of being at once thoroughly 
pleasant and popular reading and scientifically accurate. The present work is a book that 
to every naturalist, professional or amateur, will be most delightful and instructive reading.” 

Tne Globe says :—‘‘ In ‘ The Birds of our Rambles’ we have yet another of Mr. Charles 
Dixon's popular descriptions of natural objects A book which, though practically 
encyclopedic in comprehensiveness and detail, is nevertheless eminently pa <M 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


—~e—— 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. and 6s, each. 
ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. VITTORIA. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. RHODA FLEMING. 


EVAN HARRINGTON. ; 

The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL, | 22AUCHAMP’S CAREER, 
The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND, | The EGOIST. 

SANDRA BELLONI. The SHAVING of SHAGPAT; and FARINA. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, Lunrep, London. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, UsEeFru..”—Athenéum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





ah ; e we Pas a | 


, Queries,” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


— 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Sia Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Sixth Series of Notes anp QuERIEs, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


| PHILOLOGY. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in | 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— | 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— | 


Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles [1.—Where did 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea— William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“ The Green 
Bag ’—Confidential Letters to James II, about Ireland—Anne 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
~—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—Jobn Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testameut—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ EKikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Slavonic M ythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“‘ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Ari’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns_ by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. . 
“To rule the roast”—“ Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—* The grey mare is the 
better horse”—Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 

















Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting— Argosy —J ennet—Bedford— Maiden in Place-names 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 
plates—Karldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 













FINE ARTS. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens’s 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron— Velasquez and his Works—Tassie’s Medallions 


—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—tThe Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century “Indulgence”—The ‘“ Month’s Mind”— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 
















CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
— Acervus Mercurii”—* Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175-—Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire ii—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ 
‘Ranzw ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c. 


TOPOGRAPHY. ; 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments— 
Statue in Brasenose Quedrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormond- 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K.— 
Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square M ystery—W ife Selling 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants— 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beav- 
montague —Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte- 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—F emale 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registers 
—Arm-in-arm—E, 0.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 















Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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Now ready, price ls. 


HE MAGAZINE OF: ART, 
for JANUARY, containing :— 
“PORTRAIT of @ LADY.” By John Russell, R.A. Photogravure. 
N RUSSELL, R.A “The PRINCE of CRAYON PORTRAIT 
10H ee KS.” By George @. Williamson. With Portrait of John 
Kussell, KA. (from a Pastel by himself), and 3 Illustrations of his 
Works. 
—HOUS SE -ARCHITECTURE : EXZEBIOR, By 
ARTIS ald HOMES id With 7 Illustrations by the Autho 





wo : oa EXHIBITIONS. By F. Wedmore. with 8 Iilus- 
tration 


BOOK: EDGE DECORATION, By Misa §. T. Prideaux, with 10 Illus- 
tration 


‘Dv og peta by Cosmo Monkhouse. Tiystrations by w. Hatherell, 


The  DOLW ICH GALLERY. In “Ewo Pafts. By Walter Armstrong. 
With 3 Iilustrations. s+) «+? 
OUR ILLUSTRA TED NOTE-BOOK:. A¥ith 15 Hiustrations,, \. 
The CHRONICLE of ART: ARI in DECEMBER. 
Cassell & Company. mited, Ludgate-hiil, London. 


Now ready, price 7d.- Sd | 
‘Hee PE MAGAZIN EE, 





JANUARY, containing :— 
ba eer in op me CANADA. Illustrated by W. 
A BACHELOR'S BROIL, By Deborah Platter. 
puss s at HOLLYBUSH MANOR, By Our Amateur Gardener. 
Iilustrat 
‘NOTHING but SPARROWS and BLACKBIRDS.” By A J. Bamford. 
With lt mies by A. Fairfax Muckley. 
MOUNT MELLO. a. Wo od the Author of ‘Pocket- 
Handkerchief Work,’ &c.  Ilus' 
The CHILD’S PETITION. Fi corm ody By A. H. Behrend. 
CHIT-CHAT on DRESS: What to Wear in January. From Our 
London and Paris Corresp 
The GATHERER: an Illustrated Record of Invention, Discovery, 
Literature, and Science. 
NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. _Open to all Readers of Cassell's 


Magazine. 
SERIAL STORIES. 

UT ‘of the FASHION. L. Meade, Author of ‘ oe to be 
mi Married,’ And Te. i Illustrated by W 
“YOU'LL LOVE YET. ” By Francey Haswell. 

by Arthur Hopkins, B, W.8. 
HAD HE KNOWN. 4 pus of New Zealand Gola Thirst. Illustrated 
by W. Hatherell, R. 





wan lastrations 


‘COMPLETE STORIES. 
The WOOING of MARY CARSTAIRS. By George B. Bargin, Author 
of ‘A Quaker Girl,’ &c. Illnstrated by the late Alice Havers 
The PROPERTY of a “ aeagacape By W. Runciman. Illustrated by 
H. Seppings Wright. 
Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Now ready, with 800 Engravings in the Text and 21 Plates, of which 
several are Coloured, 8vo. cloth, 26s. ; half-calf, 30s. 
HE MICROSCOPE: and its REVELATIONS, 
By the late W. B. CARPENTER, sis sag Seventh Edition. 
Biited by Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D 
London: J. & A. Churchill, 11, New ~~ A 


§PACIAL and ATOMIC ENERGY. 
Part III. HEAT. 
By FREDERICK MAJOR, 
Price 7s. 6J, 

From a standpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only 
on account of the manner of its concretion into rigid atoms by enforced 
cohesion ; Atomic and jecular forces ibuted to respiration im- 

by ethereal gas energy; and gravitation to effects attending 
“respirative” rise and fall imposed upon the “‘earth’s surface.” 

The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dew- 
point Cold, the Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Gases, the Electric 
States, Latent Heat, Combustion and Explosion explained upon the 
above principles without ing innate elastic, attractive, or fluid 
qualities to any matter. 

“This is a learned dissertation of some 600 pages on the important 
subject Heat. The authoraveids mathematical formule, his intention 
apparently being to seek a full explanation of known facts by close 
reasoning. ‘To effect hig purpdése he calls to his aid man’s extensive 
knowledge of natural phenomena, taking his subject in a skilful and 
methodical manner. One of the most interesting chapters is that on 
‘Combustion,’ and here the author's knowledge and literary power 
appear at their best. His views on the theory of combustion are 
readily understood. The atomic and molecular theories are naturally 
the sabject of much discussion, as well as the relation of the different 
states of matter, and the cause eaten brings about change of state.” 

Pe Gla:gow Herald. 

“The work is one of a thoroughly scientific character, and in his 
treatment of a hard subject the writer has been happy both in his 
style and his selection of ijustrations and description of experiments, 
This volume on ‘Heat’ émbraces the whole field of a great and most 
interesting subject, and students of sciénce—particularly of applied 
science—will extend to it.a th r'4 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, Great New-street, London, E.C. 




















Just published, small 4to. 5s. cloth, 


TAR GROUPS: a Studer't’s pimpal to the Con- 
KO “stellations. By J. ELLARD GORE, F.RAS, MRIA,, &c., 
Author of ‘ The Scenery of the Heavens.’ Tilustrated by 30 Ma 
‘' A knowledge of the principal constellations visible in our latitudes 
may be easily uired from the thirty maps and accompanying text 
contained in this work.”—Nature. 
“A very compact and handy guide to the constellations.”—Atheneum. 
Crosby Lockwood & Son, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, B.C. 





MR. PUNCH’S “ LOTTERYTURE!” 


« G UESS the TITLE,” a ie ane illustrated 
I ee Pash of Dramatic interest, is on as a a 
what ‘Mr. Punch” happily defines as “ Z 
Hundred grt apie are to be given to the wineatate ae “if B. 
than one. the gold is to be shared. All Bookstalls an Booksellers, or 
free for thirteen stamps from 
The Leadenhall Press, 50, Leadenhall-street, London, »E. Cc. 





NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


Estabtiched 1797. 
HEAD page ent et tenis Ps} a EC; 
50, Fleet-street, 18. y’ Exe nge, 
LONDON OFFICES { and 195, Piccadiil iy, We 
ee taaared , 
8 Pai . £8, 500, 0cO 
gents Wanted ‘i Metropolitan Distric' ‘Applications to be made to 
either of the above London Ottices. 

Norwich, December 25th, 1891. Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office: 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Courts Branch : 21, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—HENRY JOHN NORMAN, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—GEORGE LAKE, Esq. 
gt mham-Carter, Esq. Rt. Hon.G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
Canes NM Fag, Esq. bock, Esq. 


Granville ¥. ¥ rie Farquhar, Esq. 
Bene H. Gibbs, Esq. 


James mn, 
rreend Hamilton, Esq. 
ichard M. Harvey, Esq. 
John Hunter, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. Relton. 
Sub-Manager Home Fire Department—R. G. Cochrane. 
Share Capital at — on up and — £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of ... £4,516,000 
Total Annual Income over £938,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which EXPIRE at CHRISTMAS should be re- 
newed at the a Office, or with the Agents, on or before the day 
of JANUARY 





ACCIDENTS 


AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1849. Capital £1,000,000, 
64, Cornhill, London. 


im wae } Secretaries. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 
ling, post free. 





Cash 


37, West Strand, London. 


‘HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. Pe pt 
and dryness, tickling and irritation, Nearer | See any d affect: 

the voice. For these symptoms use EPPS CERINE JU. JUBES 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 

sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 


healing. 
Rress GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. —_EPPS'S 

GLYCERINE JUJUBES are sold in tins, 1s. 1jd., by Chemists, 

labelled ‘‘ James eRe & Co., Homoopathie Chemists, id Piccadilly, 
and 48, Threadneedle-street, London.” 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, Roe 
and INDIGESTIO. 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Conititutions, Ladies, 


hildren, and In 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 











The MUSIC. and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of 


SOUTHERN INDIA and the DECCAN. By 


C. R. DAY. 


With an Introduction by A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. ” iMtuatrated by a 
Series of admirable Drawings of Indian Musical Instruments by 


William Gibb. 


Price 37,138. 6d., 50 Copies, printed entirely on finest Japanese paper, 71. 7s. 


“A book, of immense scientific as well as artistic value.”— Times. 

“No more interesting and at the same time authentic account of an art which, in the forms treated of, is hoary with 
antiquity exists within the repertory of English literature.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“There is no book of:the kind existing comparable with this one to which an inquirer about Indian music ean turn.” 


Athenaeum, 


“The book is a splendid example of intelligent and original research.” —Daily News. 
“ Nothing that has yet been written on Indian music, by either Hindoos or Europeans, can be compared in professional 


merit with the present work by Capt. Day.”-—St. James's Gazette 
“ Nothing has ever been published that can at all approach the present volume in interest. 


publications of recent. years.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


One of the most sumptuous 


London.and New York: NoVBLLO, EwER & Co. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONY’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—>—-— 


This day is published, 
WITH 19 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS AND A MAP, 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN 
CEYLON. 


By C, F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Author of ‘ At Home in Fiji,’ ‘A Lady’ s Cruise in a French 
Man of War,’ ‘ Granite Crags, ‘ Fire Fountains,’ 
* Wanderings in China,’ &. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, 30s. 


‘‘Miss Gordon Cumming has written nothing more de- 
lightful than these volumes......Many books have been written 
to celebrate the beauties of Ceylon, but, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, no traveller has described them with the force 
and eloquence that we find in Miss Gordon Cumming’s 
volumes,” —Anti-Jacobin, 

“A very pleasant record of travel, adventure, and ex- 
perience Direct personal experience, pleasantly, un- 
pretendingly, and skilfully recorded, is always attractive, 
and Miss Gordon Cumming’s book, with its vivid descrip- 
tions of tropical scenes and Oriental manners, may well 
beguile a vacant hour with profit, instruction, and entertain- 
ment.” — Times, 

‘Full of charming description and interesting informa- 

About everything she not only writes well—that 
may be understood—but with a mastery of the subject and a 
fulness of information which is evident on every page. Her 
book is one of the best on its subject.”— Scotsman, 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CUT WITH HIS OWN DIAMOND. 


By PAUL CUSHING, Author of ‘The Blacksmith of 
py a The Bull i’ th’ Thorn,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘* Astory of the most intense interest......This novel is one 
of those which once begun the reader will be reluctant to set 
aside till the closing page is reached. The writer has con- 
ceived a story of great merit and told it with commendable 
power.” — Scotsman. 

‘‘It is written in a virile, forcible, and even brilliant style. 

. Its a individuality of form and movement has a 
fascination which no susceptible reader can fail to feel 
‘Cut with his vwn Diamond’ is a striking book.” 

Anti-Jacobin. 


DOGMA and the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND. ByA.I. FITZROY. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Gladstone writes to the author of this work :—“‘ I have 
been able at once to read some of the personal sketches, and 
with great pleasure. They seem to me frank, luminous, 
and impartial.” 

“One of the most echolar] books yet issued in defence of 
the Broad Church party.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“The volume is extremely valuable as an anthology of 
liberal opinion in the Church of England.”—-Modern Church, 








A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


GODS and HEROES; or, the Kingdom 
of Jupiter. By R.E. FRANCILLON. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

‘*Mr. Francillon has succeeded in weaving the various 
tales into one continuous, connected ‘ saga,’ a valuable 
achievement, giving additional utility as well as interest to 
his work We cannot imagine a more suitable ony 

“A charming book. Better a hundred times givea boy a 
book like this than freeze his young affections with scientific 
storiology.”—Scotsman. 


The OLD and the NEW: English 


Country Life. The Country Clergy—The Country Gen- 
tlemen—The Farmers—The Peasantry—The Eighteenth 
Century. By T. E. KEBBEL, M.A., Author of ‘ Agri- 
cultural Labourers,’ ‘ Essays in History and Politics,’ 
‘ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

‘“‘Mr. Kebbel describes changes which have in the last 
generation come over the rural liteof England Hesketches 
its vanished or vanishing features with great felicity of touch 
and much political insight. Its charm is indisputable.” 





‘imes, 
‘*There are in this charming volume sketches of the old 
The pictures which Mr. Kebbel furnishes us with 
are exquisitely done.”—/rish Times. 


The FALLEN CITY, and other 
Poems. By WILL FOSTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
““*The Fallen City’ will strike many a reader as being 
almost unique for its combination of delicate fancy, hope- 
fakeem, ae and | compact thought. ”—Liverpool Mercury. 


OF ‘FIFINE at the F AIR,’ 


‘CHRISTMAS EVE and EASTER DAY,’ and other of 
Mr. Browning’s Poems. By JEANIE MORISON, Author 
of ‘Sordello: an Outline Analysis of Mr. Browning’s 
Poem,’ ‘ There as Here,’ &c Crown 8vo, 3s. [This day. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & ‘Sons, 
Ediuburgh-and London, 
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“The magnum opus.of our generation.” —TRUTH. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.’ 


« net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 


Ready this day, royal 8vo,. 
8 ‘ol, XXIX. (INGLIS—JOHN) of the 


20s. net, 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, | 


Badited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Vol. XXX. will be published on March 26th, 1592, and the subsequent Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months. 


The TIMES, in reviewing Vol: XXV., said :—‘‘ Of the general quality of the Dictionary, 
now half completed, it is "y to say more than that its deservedly high reputation 


is admirably sustained in the _ent Restalnent.” 


NEW WORK BY ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB AND ITS FOUNDERS. 


By ROBERT BLACK, M.A., Author of ‘ Horse-racing in France.’ 
TRUTH.—“ A very interesting book......May be confidently recommend to all who care 
for Turf history.” 
REFEREE.— bok really supplies a long-felt want.” 
MANCHESTER GUA .—‘*Mr. Robert Black has produced a book which was 
much wanted......and the bdéok, ‘abounding in anecdote, gossip, and forgotten tittle-tattle, 
is an eminently readable one.” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VICE VERSA.’ 


* (On January 8, crown 8ve. 6s. 


The TALKING’ HORSE, and other Tales. 


F. ANSTEY, Author of * Vice Versa,’ ‘ The Giant’s Robe,’ ‘A Fallen Idol,’ &c. 


By 


» Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R. E. FORREST, Author of ‘ The Touchstone of Peril.’ 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


FALLING in LOVE, with other Essays treating 


of some more Exact Sciences. By GRANT ALLEN. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


NATURE and MAN in AMERICA. By N. $. 


Bee ee Professor of Geology in Harvard University, Author of ‘Aspects of the 
t 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 


G. G. GERVINUS, ga neers Translated, under the Author's super- 
intendence, by F. E. BUNN With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. Fifth 


Edition. 8vo. 14s, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HONOURABLE EMILY LAWLESS. 


In the press, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 
Honourable EMILY LAWLESS, Author of ‘ Hurrish,’ 


‘With Essex in Ireland,’ &e. 


r “The magazine-reader will find no better investment f 








ee ‘The ‘CORNHILL’ is the most interesting Of English magazines.” 
Med Far, 


‘oe 


‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal U 
“ Right Shillings, payable in advance. ° es | 


NOTICE.—A NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 
THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP, 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘ Young Mistley,’ 
Is Commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of the 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
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FIRST INSTALMENT OF A NEW STORY, IN THREE PARTS, 
By Mrs, OLIPHANT, 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF MR, ROBERT DALYELL; 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. . 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's 


Writings not previously collected, with many additional I\iustrations. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or r half-russia, marbled 


edges, 13/. 13s. 


With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick'Walker. The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, is. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR-EDITION. 18 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 


3v. 5s.; and in half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. bound in cloth, £4 11s.; or handsomely bound in half 


morocco, 8/. 8s." The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. in handsome Ebonized Case, £2 12s. 6d. The Volumes are sold separately, 


in half-cloth, cuk oF pncut edges, 1s. 6d. each; or iu paper cover, 1s, each. 
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